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DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 1878-1953 


JAMES L. SNYDER* 


The beginnings of Duquesne University can be traced back 
to Germany in 1872 when Otto von Bismarck started his Kulter- 
kampf. In order to “purify” the German society he banished 
religious orders. Among the banished was a group of six priests 
of the Holy Ghost Congregation who made their way to America. 
Eventually they landed in Ohio where they remained for a 
short time. In their wanderings around this part of the coun- 
try they learned there was a demand for German priests in the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. Their leader, Rev. Joseph Strub, was 
invited to take charge of St. Mary’s Church in Sharpsburg, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh, in 1876. Father Strub was born in Stras- 
bourg in 1833, entered the Holy Ghost Order in 1854, was or- 
dained in Dakar, Africa, in 1858 and was appointed provincial 
of the German Province of the Holy Ghost Order in 1863. His 
banishment from Germany in 1872 resulted in the founding of 
Duquesne University and the American Province of the Order 
which now consists of more than one hundred parishes, missions 
and other works in six archdioceses and eighteen dioceses in the 
United States. 

When the Rt. Rev. Michael O’Connor, the first Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, organized the Diocese in 1843, he found there was a 
great need for facilities to provide higher education for the 
Catholic youth. In 1844 he established a high school for boys 
which was discontinued in 1849 for want of patronage. An- 
other school was established immediately but it failed after 
three years. The next attempt was made in 1873, under Bishop 
Domenec, when the Catholic Institute was founded but it too 
lasted only three years. Bishop Domenec decided that if such 
a school was to succeed it must be operated by members of a 
religious congregation who would devote all their time to it. 
There was no lack of youths desiring an education—the Catholic 
population of Pittsburgh was sixty thousand at that time. 


FORMATIVE YEARS 
When the Holy Ghost Fathers came to Pittsburgh, Bishop 


*James L. Snyder is Publicity Director at Duquesne University. 
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Domenec proposed that they start a school. Finally on Octo- 
ber 1, 1878, a staff of seven priests, with Rev. W. Power as 
president, opened the Pittsburgh Catholic College of the Holy 
Ghost. Their quarters were on the second floor of a “spacious 
building” on the corner of Wylie Avenue and Federal Street 
(now Fernando). The Fathers recorded the fact that one-half 
of the first floor was occupied by a Scotch-Presbyterian tailor 
and the other half by a German-Lutheran baker. It wasn’t the 
religious mixture that disturbed the Fathers and the students; it 
was the odor of baking bread from the bakery which drifted 
through the entire building and became a serious obstacle to 
educational efficiency. 


Forty students enrolled for the first year. The small class 
was explained by the reluctance of parents to send their children 
because of the failures of similar schools in the past. And the 
other schools in the area had opened a month earlier so that 
most boys had already enrolled. To prove the solidity of the 
training they gave the Fathers decided to hold a public examina- 
tion at the close of the school year. Invitations were sent to 
parents and other relatives of the students and to prominent 
clergymen of the diocese. In a ceremony that must have ter- 
' rorized the students, “the answering was most satisfactory ‘and 
confidence was inspired.” The next year the enrollment was 
124. By June of 1882, the school was definitely established and 
was incorporated by the State Legislature as the Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic College of the Holy Ghost with the power to confer the 
usual degrees. 


With that step behind them the Fathers began to look for a 
larger building with suitable grounds. Eventually Father Strub 
purchased several lots at the corner of Bluff and Cooper Streets 
(now Colbert) on a high hill overlooking downtown Pittsburgh. 
On that corner was a two-story building which had been a 
private hospital operated by a Dr. Walter. During the Civil 
War the hospital had been part of the famous Underground Rail- 
way for runaway slaves. In order to make room for their new 
building the Fathers jacked the hospital up and moved it across 
the street where they had prepared a foundation and one story. 
That building is still standing as St. Mary’s Hall. Close inspec- 
tion will reveal the line where the old building joined the new. 
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The next step was to clear a site for the new building. At 
that time the area which is now bounded by Bluff, Colbert and 
Locust Streets was known as Boyd’s Hill and was about thirty 
feet higher than it is now. The removal of that thirty feet of 
clay and rock was to be a project for many years for the Fathers. 
They started by making the best of a bad situation. They estab- 
lished a brickyard which was managed for them by a Daniel Caw- 
ley. That brickyard provided every brick that went into the 
building except for one load which was used to construct the 
main entrance. Because of the difficulty of clearing space for 
the foundation the Fathers decided to build up in the air instead 
of spreading over the property. Thus the five stories they con- 
structed, with a tower on the roof, was for many years the high- 
est building in the city. It still stands today as the university’s 
administration building. 

The dedication ceremonies were held May 3, 1885, although 
the building had been in use for almost a year. The dedication 
was a gala affair with “such a concourse of people gathered by 
noon in the City and on the hill as had never been seen before 
in Pittsburgh.” Every parish in Western Pennsylvania was rep- 
resented in a procession which marched through the streets of 
the city after the ceremonies. Everyone agreed that with the 
five-story Administration Building and the three-story St. Mary’s 
Hall the Fathers had all the accommodations they would ever 
need. 

The only need now was a recreation area. The Administra- 
tion Building when completed stood in an excavation. The clay 
and rocks surrounding it, especially on the north and east sides, 
reached half-way up the second story. Pupils coming up Col- 
bert Street would enter the school by stepping from the hill 
to a porch which ran along the second story in the rear of the 
building. From the back of the building to Locust Street re- 
mained a mound of clay and rock which was crisscrossed by 
Bonus Alley, Eagle Street, and Coward Alley and dotted with 
houses that were near-shacks. By 1894 the Fathers had pur- 
chased and leveled about half the land between the school and 
Locust Street. It was not until 1920 that all the property be- 
tween Bluff, Colbert and Locust Streets was acquired and leveled 
as it is today. For ten years after establishing on the Bluff it 
was difficult for anyone at the school to be unaware of the 
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problem of leveling the area. During that period the brickyard 
continued to operate, complete with the humming of engines, 
grinding of rocks, dust, and dirt. The brickyard was located on 
the western half of the hill with its works, office, kilns, and 
stables. After a few years a company named Hooper Brothers 
took over from Mr. Cawley. They contracted to finish the 
grading of the grounds and to make bricks from the remaining 
clay in a neighboring brickyard. Later a Nelson Brick Com- 
pany dug clay from the Bluff and made quite a hole which 
later became the site of the present gymnasium. It is not 
recorded but a Mass of Thanksgiving must have been said in 
the school chapel when the brickyard passed away. 


Father William Power, the school’s first president, served 
until July, 1885, when he was assigned to St. Mary’s College in 
Trinidad. He was succeeded by Rev. John Willms, a member 
of the staff, who held the office for one year. He was trans- 
ferred to Millvale where he was the first pastor of St. Anthony’s 
Church. His successor was Rev. William Tohill Murphy, who 
came directly from Rockwell College in Ireland. He had been 
educated at Blackrock College, Ireland, and had taught for six 
years at St. Mary’s College in Trinidad before he was ordained 
in Paris in 1878. After his ordination he was appointed prefect 
of studies and vice-president of Rockwell College where he re- 
mained until his appointment to Pittsburgh College. In the 
thirteen years he served as president he made many improve- 
ments and established himself as a man of stature in the com- 
munity. A powerful orator, he was in great demand as a 
speaker. In those days when religious lines were drawn much 
more clearly than they are now, the Catholics in the area con- 
sidered Pittsburgh College their representative in the field of 
higher education. The president of that fine institution was na- 
turally a leader in their society. 

Father Murphy was responsible for many “firsts” for the 
school. In 1887 he organized the first alumni association. In 
1891 he directed a student presentation of Alcestis in the origi- 
nal Greek. It was the first time that it had been done in Pitts- 
burgh. “In fact,” wrote Father Murphy, “the hazardous nature 
of such an attempt, especially in our city of industry and com- 
merce, caused many of our friends to fear that we would not 
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be able to interest or even to draw a numerous audience, espe- 
cially since the tickets were $1.50 and .75. A smashing success 
nevertheless crowned the efforts of our young Hellenists.” The 
evening produced $1,000 which was used to buy furniture for 
the library. In 1894 Father Murphy built the Chapel which still 
stands and started a quarterly magazine which became the 
monthly magazine in 1897. Most important of all he was re- 
sponsible for the first change in the curriculum that started the 
school on the road to the university range the curriculum has 
today. He expanded the science department and established the 
school’s first physics and chemistry laboratory. In 1889 the school 
conferred its first bachelor of science degree. He also expanded 
the scope of the liberal arts curriculum and started the stress 
on dramatics and debating which was to be carried on for many 
years after his departure. In 1889 he addressed the first Con- 
ference of the Presidents of Catholic Colleges in Chicago on “The 
Typical College, What It Should Teach.” Though Father Murphy 
never dreamed of the type of school Duquesne is today, in his 
own time he was a progressive educator. 

An interesting side light of his career at Duquesne is that 
he was responsible for the school’s famous pump. On May 31, 
1889, when the great flood hit Johnstown, Pa., an estimated fif- 
teen thousand people were hurled into the Conemaugh and 
Kiskiminatas Rivers and down the Allegheny and Ohio into the 
Mississippi. As a result the waters were declared unfit for use. 
Thus pumps and artesian wells were sunk in all parts of Pitts- 
burgh and: Allegheny. Father Murphy, in the fall of 1889, also 
had a well drilled through the solid rock of the hill. A hand 
pump was installed behind the Administration Building and pro- 
vided water and a meeting place for students until 1938 when it 
was capped. However, there is still water there. In 1951, ina 
survey for civilian defense authorities, the university was able to 
report that it would have its own water supply in case of disaster. 

When Father Murphy, left in 1899 and the school approached 
the turn of the century, it consisted of five departments with 
over three hundred students enrolled: the collegiate, the regular 
college course; the scientific, a preparatory course for the study 
of medicine or engineering; the commercial, a two-year business 
course; the academic, a high school course; and the grammar, 
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a primary course for young boys. It was possible for a boy to 
come to the school at the age of eight or nine and stay through 
high school and college. Such an arrangement in part explains 
the Fathers’ methods in that era. The school was run after the 
fashion of the Irish colleges which were prep schools in their 
atmosphere. Most of the Fathers had been trained in France or 
Ireland. Strict discipline was always enforced; study require- 
ments were rigid; and physical exercise was an important part 
of the student’s activities. For many years the school had field 
days which consisted of athletic exhibitions by the boys, with 
Indian club exercises and pyramid-building essential parts of the 
program. For at least five days of the week most of the stu- 
dent's time was closely supervised by the Fathers. The Fathers 
worked to turn out “cultured gentlemen” who would go on to 
the priesthood, medicine, or the law. They believed that Greek 
and Latin, a knowledge of the classics, a healthy body, straight 
thinking, excellence in expression, vocal and written, and a sound 
code of Christian ethics were the tools with which a man could 
conquer the world. The age of specialization in American col- 
leges and universities was many years away. Through all its 
years that philosophy of education has dominated Duquesne. 
In the modern era the curriculum has been adapted to the de- 
mands of the modern student who wants to learn how to live , 
and how to make a living, but the basic structure has remained 
unchanged. In recent years when American universities and 
colleges were embracing the idea of a liberal arts education as 
if it were a new-found thing, the priests of Duquesne were justi- 
fied in their adherence to the philosophy of those early priests. 


The European influence that the early Holy Ghost Fathers 
brought to Duquesne resulted in one serious drawback. Until 
1930 campus beautification was not considered important. The 
idea that what goes on in the classroom is all important, no 
matter what the physical condition of the room or the building 
is in, prevailed too long. 

But it is hard to criticize the Fathers for such things when 
you examine the financial history of the school. The school 
has always had to be self-supporting. Its only endowment has 
been the dedicated lives of the Holy Ghost Fathers who work 
without pay. No sizeable bequest from a wealthy friend or 
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alumnus has ever occurred in its history. There has never been 
any state aid. For the first thirty years the school depended 
on the income from the ministry of each of the priests. From 
1878 to this day the Holy Ghost Fathers have journeyed daily to 
the various parishes of the diocese aiding the pastors in the 
conducting of services. In the early days the Fathers used the 
meager income from those labors for operating capital. 

Father Murphy’s successor as president was the Rev. Martin 
A. Hehir, who truly devoted his life to the school. He spent 
forty-six years at Duquesne, thirty-one of them as president. 
He was graduated from Blackrock College in 1877 at the age 
of twenty-two. He taught there until 1880 when he went to 
Paris for theological studies. He was ordained in 1883 and sent 
to Pittsburgh in 1884. He remained until 1931. At least one 
book would be required to completely cover his activities at 
Duquesne. A tall scholarly man, he affected the lives of thou- 
sands of Pittsburgh’s young men. A tireless worker, he con- 
ducted all his business standing at a high desk. In 1904, while 
writing a report to the Superior General of the Order, he praised 
the work of his priests with a statement that characterized his 
own career—“in labor they find rest.” 

One of the first things Father Hehir did as president was to 
establish, in 1900, free scholarships for deserving students of 
the area. That program is still carried on through the annual 
competitive scholarship examinations for public and parochial 
school graduates. Father Hehir’s attitude on granting educa- 
tional opportunity to deserving students was to endear him to 
hundreds of students in the next thirty years. He had his own 
free and easy bookkeeping system which could allow for a prom- 
ising young man who could not afford the education it was 
apparent he would appreciate. Only Father Hehir knew how 
many of those long-term investments in character he made paid 
a dividend. But there are successful attorneys who got their 
start because Father Hehir believed their fine ambition was much 
more important than their lack of funds. 

In 1904 Father Hehir had planned an elaborate twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration but had to cancel it because of the sud- 
den death of Most Rev. Richard Phelan, Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Bishop Phelan was succeeded by Most Rev. Regis Canevin who 
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was to become Father Hehir’s life-long friend and benefactor. 
THE UNIVERSITY CHARTER 


Early in 1910, with the help of the alumni, Father Hehir 
built a two-story chemistry laboratory at the corner of Vickroy 
and Colbert Streets. But 1910 was an eventful year for Father 
Hehir and the school for a far greater reason. On June 18, 1910, 
after two years of consideration, he applied to the State for a 
charter as a university. Nine months later, March 30, 1911, the 
petition was granted and Pittsburgh Catholic College became 
the University of the Holy Ghost with the added power to 
confer degrees in law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Ap- 
proval was so long in coming, because there was no precedent 
for the case—there were no other Catholic universities in the 
State although one-third of its population was Catholic. The 
negotiations were complicated further because it was the first 
time a university charter had been requested since a new and 
more stringent law ruling such charters had been passed in 
1895. Until 1895 university charters were granted by county 
courts. The provisions for qualification were unexacting, to 
say the least. But in 1895 the State Assembly passed an act 
which outlined exact procedures and required the approval of 
a special board of the Department of Public Instruction as well 
as the county court. The hearings before the board consumed 
most of the nine months since the members of the board had 
never considered such a case. In fact, most people in the State 
learned of the board’s existence while the Pittsburgh College 
application was being reviewed. 

Shortly after the advancement to university status the Fath- 
ers decided the name, The University of the Holy Ghost, would 
have to be changed. They feared for the sacredness of the name 
Holy Ghost when it would be used in connection with athletic 
events. On May 27, 1911 the Court of Common Pleas approved 
an application to change the name to Duquesne University of 
the Holy Ghost. The name was shortened to Duquesne Uni- 
versity in 1935. The name Duquesne was chosen in honor of 
Marquis Duquesne who built Fort Duquesne at the Point in 
1754 and was the first man to bring Catholic observances to 
Pittsburgh. Father Hehir had a more solemn reason for using 
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the name than many of the organizations in this area which 
have adopted it. In a Pittsburgh Playhouse musical in 1948 
the over-use of the name was covered in a song about Pitts- 
burgh—“No one knows the reason, no one can explain; but 
everything you look at is named Duquesne.” It would be inter- 
esting to know Father Hehir’s reaction to the acquisition of the 
name by rug cleaning companies and the like. 

With the university status Father Hehir launched an expansion 
program. His first step was the founding of the Law School 
in September, 1911, in the George Building on Fourth Avenue 
in downtown Pittsburgh. The first dean was the Hon. Joseph 
M. Swearingen, president judge of the Allegheny County Court 
of Common Pleas. Two of the original sixteen faculty members 
are still active in the school, Attorneys Harry F. Stambaugh and 
William H. Lacey. Twelve students made up the first class. 
In June, 1914, all twelve passed the State Bar examination. Be- 
cause it has always been an evening school the Law School has 
made it possible for many young men to work their way to a 
legal education. At present there are approximately eight hun- 
dred living law graduates and almost five hundred of them 
work in Western Pennsylvania in virtually every branch of the 
legal profession. Eight are judges in Allegheny County. 


Also in 1911 the grammar schoo! was discontinued, and the 
high school courses were consolidated into The Duquesne Prep 
School. The Prep School was discontinued in 1940, but from 
1911 until 1930 its normal enrollment was about twelve hundred 
students. 

In 1912 the university held its first summer and evening courses. 
In 1913 two new schools were established, the School of Ac- 
counts and Finance and the Drama School. The Drama School 
was discontinued in 1940. Almost since its inception the School 
of Accounts and Finance has led the other schools of the uni- 
versity in enrollment. The first dean of the school was Dr. 
William H. Walker of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He served until June, 1927. In 1932 the cur- 
riculum of the school was reorganized, and the name was 
changed to the School of Business Administration, with Dr. A. B. 
Wright as dean. Dr. Wright is now in his twenty-eighth year 
at Duquesne. In several matters the School of Business Ad- 
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ministration has been among the leaders. Among schools of 
business administration it was the first, after the University of 
Chicago, to base graduation on the comprehensive examination. 
It was the first to introduce the industrial engineering approach 
to its courses. The requirements in philosophy courses and a 
required-reading plan constitute the first known effort among 
schools of business to prepare the future business man to meet 
personal problems in business and social life. 


In 1913 Duquesne recorded its first woman graduate, Sister 
M. Fides of the Sisters of Mercy. Sister Fides went on to become 
the first woman to obtain the Ph.D. from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She died in 1952 after a long career of teaching at Mt. 
Mercy College. Sister Fides was the first of thousands of nuns 
who have obtained their education at Duquesne. The university’s 
policy of reduced tuition-rates for nuns has represented a tre- 
mendous contribution to the Catholic school system of this area. 
The history of women students at Duquesne reveals the stub- 
born side of Father Hehir. Although women were admitted to 
the School of Business in 1918, Father Hehir would not admit 
them to the College of Arts until the fall of 1927. His reluctance 
was indicated by a short-lived regulation that co-eds should 
enter Canevin Hall “by their own entrance on the south side 
of the building.” Women now constitute about one-third of the 
enrollment. 

In 1918 Duquesne had its first ROTC unit when 200 members 
of the Student Army Training Corps were established on campus. 
At present it is a very important part of the university with a 
Field Artillery unit and an Air Force unit. The Artillery unit 
is the only Field Artillery unit in Pennsylvania and the only one 
in the Pittsburgh area which leads to a commission in a com- 
bat arm of the Armed Forces. 


After World War I the school experienced a heavy increase 
in enrollment which made expansion necessary. The money 
was obtained through the only full-scale fund drive in the uni- 
versity’s history. In November, 1920, a whirlwind seven-day 
campaign with the slogan “A Million Dollars in Seven Days” 
netted a total of 1,800,000 in subscriptions. A side light of the 
drive was that it led to the writing of the school’s Alma Mater. 
An 1880 graduate, Joseph Carl Breil, who composed the music 
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for “Intolerance,” “Birth of a Nation,” “Cabiria,” and other big 
movies of the day, sent a song to Father Hehir suggesting that 
it be made into a school hymn. Rev. John F. Malloy put words 
to the music and the song has been the Alma Mater ever since. 

Even though the depression of 1921 prevented many people 
from fulfilling their subscriptions to the drive, construction was 
begun in 1922 on Canevin Hall, the gymnasium, and a central 
heating plant. They were completed in the fall of 1923 and 
are still in service. Canevin Hall was named for Bishop Can- 
evin who had given full support to all the Universities activi- 
ties during his reign. 

When the gymnasium was built the Fathers were criticized 
for building it so large—it seated twelve hundred. No one 
reckoned with a young man named Charles “Chick” Davies who 
was to come on the scene in 1925 and for the next twenty years 
keep the school among the Nation’s basketball leaders while 
establishing himself as one of the all-time coaching greats. 

The roaring twenties were good years for Duquesne. In 
1925 the School of Pharmacy was founded by a young pharmacy 
teacher from Valparaiso University, Dr. Hugh C. Muldoon. 
One year later the school was given the highest academic rating 
possible by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education— 
a rating it still holds. Dean Muldoon, now serving his twenty- 
seventh year as dean, has earned the school an international 
reputation. Also in 1925 a young sophomore in the College of 
Arts, Henry X. O’Brien (now a judge of common pleas court), 
started a student weekly newspaper, the Duquesne Duke, which 
has remained an important part of Duquesne student life. 

In 1926 the School of Music was founded. Since back in the 
1890's, music has occupied a high position at the school with 
orchestras, choruses, glee clubs, and music courses. Although 
there has always been a conservatory department in the Music 
School, most of its graduates have worked for the degree in music 
education. Hundreds of graduates are now teaching music in 
high schools in the tri-state area. 

In 1929 the School of Education was founded by its first 
dean, Rev. Raymond V. Kirk, who was to become president of 
Duquesne in 1940. The School was successful from the start. 
At present it ranks second only to the School of Business Ad- 
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ministration in enrollment. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


In 1928 the university celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. It 
was a time of great glory for Father Hehir. The school was 
completely solvent; the enrollment had reached an all-time high 
of three thousand and further expansion was planned in the 
form of a new science building. But 1929 brought hard times— 
the fourth national depression Father Hehir had seen as pres- 
ident—and dreams of expansion had to be shelved. In 1931 
Father Hehir, at the age of 76, retired. The city gave him a 
tremendous send-off and a banquet was held in the William 
Penn Hotel at which all the community’s leaders praised this 
man who had given his life to Pittsburgh education. How he 
died reveals his character and his love for Pittsburgh. In 1935, 
while acting as superior of the senior seminary of the Order in 
Ferndale, Conn., he became critically ill. He announced that he 
preferred to die in Pittsburgh. He rose from his sick bed and 
traveled to the city where he died June 10, 1935, in Mercy 
Hospital, just three blocks from his beloved Duquesne. 

Father Hehir was succeeded by Rev. J. J. Callahan, the first 
alumnus to become president. He was born in Bay City, Michi- 
gan, in 1882 and entered Holy Ghost College in 1894. After 
graduation he spent several years at the Gregorian University in 
Rome preparing for ordination and a theological professorship 
at St. Mary’s Seminary at Norwalk, Conn. Next came a brief 
tour as a parish priest in Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, followed 
by fifteen years as rector of the Order’s seminary at Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. His inauguration as president of Duquesne was at- 
tended by a colorful assembly of academic delegates from thirty- 
eight States. It took place in Soldiers and Sailors Hall on April 
30, 1931. His inaugural address remains to this day a timely 
and lucid analysis of the aims and materials of modern edu- 
cation. 


Father Callahan made many changes in the university. He 
revised the curriculum of the College of Arts to meet the de- 
mands of the modern student who was not preparing himself for 
the priesthood, law, or medicine. In his first two years as pres- 
ident he added fifty new courses to the curriculum of the uni- 
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versity. He also purchased the present home of the School of 
Business Administration and the Law School, the Fitzsimons 
Building on Fourth Avenue, in 1932. Shortly after, he acquired 
the Music School building on Hooper Street. He was responsible, 
in 1932, for a unique contribution by an educational institu- 
tion to the community, the School for the Unemployed. He re- 
ported on it as follows: 


Realizing the demoralizing effects of enforced idleness upon so many 
worthy men and women, the administration decided to institute free courses 
of a cultural nature which might be followed by adults who were out 
of work and unable to pay tuition for regular college work. Members of 
the faculty offered their services gratuitously, and on February 27, 1933, 
the school was opened with an enrollment of over two hundred fifty students. 
Good results were noticed immediately. The encouraging and interesting 
lectures of the instructors seemed to renew the confidence of many of these 
unfortunate people. One man admitted that he was seriously consider- 
ing suicide until his enrollment, and that the inspiring talks of his teacher 
dispelled this desperate inclination. 


After ten weeks of serious work, the session ended May 10 with an 
interesting ceremony. I and the Director of the School (Dr. Wright) 
addressed the gathering. A member of the student body expressed the 
gratitude of his fellow students. The University orchestra provided an 
excellent musical program and an entertaining playlet, written, directed 
and acted by the students, concluded the exercises. Many favorable com- 
ments were received from prominent members of the community. 


Father Callahan strengthened the faculty and for the first 
time in the university’s history went outside the city to bring 
in teachers. In 1932 he was proud to report that the under- 
graduate degrees of the faculty were obtained in forty-nine col- 
leges and universities; their graduate degrees from thirty-one 
institutions here and abroad. 


In 1937 the university's charter was amended to include the 
power to confer degrees in nursing, and the Nursing School was 
founded with Miss Mary Tobin as its first dean. Miss Tobin 
was succeeded by the present dean, Miss Ruth Johnson, in 1944. 
Through its affiliation with Mercy Hospital, the Nursing School 
has established an excellent reputation. The Army and Navy 
nursing programs have taken the school’s graduates to every 
part of the world. 


Father Callahan’s regime was marked by a tremendous up- 
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surge in the university’s football and basketball programs. In 
basketball, “Chick” Davis achieved some of his greatest triumphs 
during the 30’s. In football, the movement into the big time, 
which was begun by Elmer Layden in 1927, was successful 
under him until 1933, and his successors: Joe Bach, Christie 
Flanagan, and Clipper Smith, and in 1939, Buff Donelli, who 
brought the Dukes their greatest football fame until World 
War II forced the suspension of varsity athletics. 

For Duquesne students the 30’s were an era of pep rallies 
and fierce devotion. The 6-0 defeat of Pitt in 1936 brought 
the all-time highpoint of student exuberance. The story of 
Duquesne’s long pull to football prominence is almost an early- 
life history of John D. Hollahan, now a Pennsylvania Boxing 
Commissioner. As Graduate Manager of Athletics, John de- 
voted over fifteen years to university athletics. 

One of Father Callahan’s last acts as president was to start 
construction on the university library which was completed 
in 1940. A brilliant scholar, Father found time while president 
to write a three-volume work, The Science of Language; and in 
a less successful monograph of 170,000 words titled against a 
powerful adversary, “Euclid or Einstein,” he had a volume of 
controversial value at least. Ultimately his penchant for educa- 
tion prompted his retirement. At the early age of sixty-two he 
asked and was given permission to devote himself more fully to 
his studies. He retired in 1940 to the Holy Ghost Mission at 
Isle Brevalle, La., where he still lives the life of the scholar. 
His ambitions for the university were always curtailed by the 
depression, but he is credited with initiating the policies that 
resulted in the Duquesne of today. 

Father Callahan’s successor was Rev. Raymond V. Kirk who 
had been dean of the School of Education for eleven years. He 
was born in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., in 1901. He attended the Prep 
School and the College at Duquesne, and was ordained in 1925. 
After a year of parish work in New York City, he returned to 
Duquesne as a teacher in the Prep School. A brilliant adminis- 
trator, while in his late twenties he did the organization work 
that made State certification of the School of Education possible. 
He became the first dean in 1929 and served in that post until 
he became president. Father Kirk’s six-year term included the 
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darkest days in the university history as it moved from normal 
peace-time prosperity to the difficult war-time period. The 1940 
enrollment was 3,100 and Father Kirk started on a campus beau- 
tification program. By the fall of 1941 the school was beginning 
to feel the effects of the war. The low point was reached in the 
summer of 1944 when the enrollment dropped to one thousand. 
The terrible strain of steering the school through such difficult 
times took its toll on Father Kirk. In 1945 he had to suspend 
activities. He was relieved in June, 1946. He died in May, 
1947, of a circulatory ailment. His early death was a direct 
result of the strain of his office. 

Father Kirk was succeeded by his vice-president, Rev. Francis 
P. Smith. A native of Waterbury, Conn., he had been ordained 
in 1933. After graduate work at The Catholic University of 
America and Fordham University, he joined the Duquesne fac- 
ulty in 1940 as a professor of philosophy. He served as director 
of Student Welfare, dean of the College and dean of the Grad- 
uate School before he was named vice-president in 1944. The 
problems of his administration were exactly the opposite of 
Father Kirk’s. The end of World War II brought the most 
turbulent period in the university's history. The wave of vet- 
erans taxed the school to the limit. The enrollment peak was 
reached in 1949 when 5,500 students enrolled. Father Smith 
solved the space problem by taking advantage of the Lanham 
Act which enabled him to acquire three barracks-type build- 
ings from Army surplus. The buildings provided 33,000 square 
feet of classroom, recreational and laboratory space. 

Because so many GI students wanted scientific traininy, that 
part of the curriculum was expanded. In 1949 a four-story 
building at the corner of Boyd and Forbes Streets was purchased 
and renovated as Mendel Hall for the biology department. 
Heavy investments were made in laboratory equipment for the 
chemistry department. The wisdom of the move has been illus- 
trated in the last two years with the granting of research projects 
by several large chemical companies. © 

The School of Business Administration experienced the great- 
est load as its enrollment zoomed to over two thousand in the 
post-war years. 

While straining to adjust the curriculum, the faculty, and the 
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physical plant to the needs of the large enrollment, Father Smith 
managed to make other improvements. He launched a campus 
beautification program, established an insurance and pension plan 
for the faculty, renovated the campus theater, and in 1949, 
built WDUQ, Pittsburgh’s first and only college radio station. 
The only venture that did not meet with success in those days 
was varsity football which was revived in 1947. After four 
years of heavy financial losses, it was suspended in 1951. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By 1950 Duquesne began to return to normal. In June of 
that year Father Smith left Duquesne to become Director of 
Educational Activities for the Holy Ghost Order. As vice- 
president and president he had seen the school move from 
despair to confident hope. His successor was a young man who 
had worked side by side with him in those hectic days as vice- 
president, Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher. To Father Gallagher went 
the job of implementing the plans for a bigger and better Du- 
quesne that had been drafted in the post-war years. 

Father Gallagher was thirty-six years old when he became 
president. He had had seven years of valuable experience at 
Duquesne as a teacher and an administrator. He had been an 
instructor, assistant dean of the College, and vice-president. A 
native of Sharpsburg where the Holy Ghost Fathers had started 
in 1876, he was ordained in 1939. He holds the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees in English from the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1951 he announced an expansion plan for the university. 
With the goal one of the finest campuses in the east, he said, 
“It is not a job for today or tomorrow, but for the years to 
come.” At the same time he announced the formation of a busi- 
ness advisory committee made up of prominent Pittsburghers 
who provide financial advice for the university. 

The first steps in the development plans were taken during 
the past year when construction was begun on a new priests’ 
community house. The building was dedicated in October, at 
the same time ground was broken for a new women’s dormitory 
across from Mercy Hospital on part of almost four acres of land 
purchased in 1951. The timetable of development includes more 
dormitories, a new building for the Schools of Law and Business 
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Administration, a Science Hall, a student union, and more class- 
room space. 

As Father Gallagher and the other thirty-one Holy Ghost 
Fathers now at Duquesne moved into the school’s seventy-fifth 
year on September 15, 1952, the statistics of Duquesne showed 
the progress that has been made since that first day in 1878 
when seven teachers met forty students. Approximatley four 
thousand students enrolled this year and they are taught by 
three hundred teachers. They study in eight schools: the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences; the Graduate School, and the Schools 
of Law, Business Administration, Pharmacy, Music, Education, 
and Nursing. Undergraduates can pick their major fields from 
forty-two different areas of study. Graduate students can choose 
from fourteen different fields of graduate study. Work for the 
Ph.D. degree in chemistry is offered this year for the first time 
in the university’s history—a long step from Father Murphy’s 
chemistry laboratories in the 1880's. Though most of the stu- 
dents are from the tri-state area, eleven States, and China, Japan, 
India, Germany, and Puerto Rico are represented. The student 
body is made up of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. There are 
Negro students, who are proud that the first Negro District At- 
torney in America was a graduate of the Duquesne Law School. 
They know that Duquesne has never closed its doors to any 
student, regardless of race, creed, or color. The school year 
began with the good wishes of thirty thousand alumni, twenty 
thousand of whom work and live in the Pittsburgh area. 

The slogan for the university’s seventy-fifth year could qualify 
as a summary of the school’s history—“Duquesne Builds With 
Pittsburgh.” 


The National Catholic Educational Association will hold its 
annual convention in Atlantic City, N.J., April 7-10, 1953. 

The 1952-53 enrollment in diocesan and parochial schools of 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia is 182,438 pupils, an increase 
of 10,692 over last year; 32,224 are high school pupils. 

The National Federation of Canadian University Students, in 
October, turned down a proposal for an exchange of Canadian 
and Soviet student tours. 











LITERATURE FOR CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIVING 


SISTER M. MARGARET MARY, B.V.M.* 


The adolescent is driven by the immediacy and urgency of 
living—with a desire for life, for development, for maturity, 
for doing things, for action. He wants to live, and to live means 
to love! “Just mention the word love, and young people cluster 
around you like moths,” and, of course, why not? In their very 
nature is an emptiness, a lack, a yearning for fulfillment, for 
completion, a need for something, for Someone! And that Some- 
one, that necessary Love they are seeking is God! It is in the 
truly Christian family that each member learns to live, to love, 
and to seek God! This limited selection of literature falls on 
those books that will more directly guide the young person 
to living, and loving, and to seeking God within the family. 


FOR THE EARLY ADOLESCENT 


Three books which are written for the Catholic girl in her 
early teens, Father McCorry’s These Terrible Teens,! Margaret 
Mary Kelly’s Starring You,’ and Dorothy Freemont Grant's So 
You Want to Get Married,’ sympathetically and lovingly insist 
on the girl’s facing herself and her problems, and direct her in 
the developing of herself in such a way that she will be the 
gracious, charming, lovely young woman that she envisions her- 
self in her dreams. In each case, the attitude of the author is 
an unmistakable belief in the fact that the young girl is good 
and wants to be better, that she is motivated by noble ideals, 
and that she is modeling her life on Mary’s. 


*Sister M. Margaret Mary, B.V.M., is a teacher at the Academy of St. 
Joseph, Dubuque, Iowa. 

1 Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., These Terrible Teens. New York: Declan 
McMullen, 1947. 

2 Margaret Mary Kelly, Starring You. Chicago: Mentzer Bush and Co., 
1949. 

3 Dorothy Freemont Grant, So You Want to Get Married. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. 
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FOR THE LATER ADOLESCENT 


For the later adolescent there are many books rich in ma- 
terial which point out the necessity of beautiful and serious liv- 
ing now as a preparation for successful future family living as 
married persons. Questions like these are discussed: What are 
the qualities that will make me a real man or woman? What 
is the true meaning of love? What is the relationship of the 
physical, mental and spiritual aspects of love? What under- 
standings of husband-wife relationships are necessary for happy 
Christian family living? What attitudes should I have toward 
my parents and parenthood, toward children and toward com- 
munal life within the family? The answers to these questions 
give a compendium for family living. Now for a few books in 
which these questions are discussed. 


Cana Is Forever,* a book by Father Charles Hugo Doyle, is 
written around Scriptural accounts that in some way indicate 
guidance toward a happy marriage. Because Father feels that 
many who follow the vocation of marriage either fail to prepare 
themselves for it in Christ, or do not invite Christ to the mar- 
riage, or having invited Him “fail to follow in married life the 
counsel Mary gave to the waiters at Cana ‘Whatever He shall 
say to you, do ye!l’” Father considers in a general way many 
aspects of family living. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen in Three to Get Married, gives a pene- 
trating analysis of love, something that is needed by our young 
people since they are imbued, in spite of themselves, in some 
cases, with the idea of love as presented them by advertising, 
movies, television and other commercial media. Man, by his 
very nature, can have only one supreme love, the love of God, 
and all other loves must be ordered to it. Bishop Sheen says, 
for example, that the basic error of mankind has been to assume 
that only two are needed for love—you and I. Really it takes 
three, you, me and God. “Perfect love is triune, either in the 
sense that it appeals to our love as something outside both com- 


4 Charles Hugo Doyle, Cana Is Forever. Tarrytown, N.Y.: The Nugent 
Press, 1949. 

5 Fulton J. Sheen, Three to Get Married. New York: Appleton Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1951. 
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ing from God; or as the fruit of our love, which is the child, 
whose spirit or soul comes from God.”* The same author in 
his book, The World's First Love,’ used the seven words recorded 
of Mary in the Scripture to illustrate the Seven laws of Love— 
namely, that it is a choice, that it ends in identification with 
the beloved, requires a constant selflessness and sacrifice, is in- 
separable from joy and sorrow, that before it mounts to a higher 
level, it must die to the lower one, and that its end or purpose 
is doing the will of God. 

The adolescent who grasps the true meaning of love and 
strives to direct his life now according to the norms of love will 
be well prepared to understand the meaning of marriage. Father 
Kothen in his book, Marriage, the Great Mystery,® stresses the 
mystery and splendor of the marriage vocation. He emphasizes 
family life’s great possibilities for nurturing personal sanctity, 
the family’s responsibility for educating, its relation to society, 
its apostolate, and its liturgical function. Wingfield Hope in 
the book entitled Life Together® says, “The Christian family is 
given a plan of life direct from God. When we marry and 
found a home, it is as though He said to us, as once He said 
to Moses, ‘Look and make it according to the pattern that was 
shown thee in the Mount.’”!® Feelings of disillusionment, in- 
completeness, and frustration indicate that the pattern is not 
being followed, and the meaning of marriage is not being real- 
ized. In this book he outlines the way to follow the God-given 
pattern to successful family life. Dietrich von Heldebrand 
stresses the spiritual significance of marriage in his book entitled 
Marriage" and he explains not only the primary end of mar- 
riage—procreation—but also the primary meaning of marriage, 
which is love. He explains that only one motive can be admitted 
as completely adequate for marriage—mutual love and the con- 
viction that this union will lead to the eternal welfare of both 
spouses. However, other motives are morally worthy. 


6 Ibid. 

Pelton y 8 Sheen, The World’s First Love. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1952. 

8 Robert Kothen, Marriage, the Great Mystery. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1947. 

whe. pgiell B Hope, Life Together. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944. 

1 
11 Dietrich Von Heldebrand, Marriage. New York: Longmans, 1942. 
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The development of the correct attitude toward the physical 
aspects of love is the purpose of Christian Design for Sex'? by 
Father Joseph Buckley, $.M. This book is written for parents 
and definitely not for young teen-agers, still for the later ado- 
lescent it offers inspirational guidance. 

Marriage is a special vocation within the Mystical Body; the 
parents’ vocation is unique. Their work is to supply living 
cells to the Body of Christ. God wants the new life born of 
their love for His temple. Children create a new bond in mar- 
riage. For the parents, children are actual graces begetting 
selflessness, inspiring sacrifice, and renewing love. The role of 
parenthood and of children in family life is considered in sev- 
eral of the above mentioned books, in particular Bishop Sheen’s 
works. Other helpful literature include Father Magner’s The 
Art of a Happy Marriage and a book by a Carthusian Monk 
entitled The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life.'* Regarding 
children, Mary Perkins in her book, Mind the Baby" observes 
in her daily round of duties God’s dealings with her small son 
in order that she may give a more intelligent and joyous service 
to Christ through the care of her child. 

Christian family living, that living together, working together, 
recreating together, joying and sorrowing together is made pos- 
sible when two young people come to marriage prepared to give 
and to share. But, in addition, to facilitate happy family living, 
there must be room to live in, at least a loose time schedule, 
some communal life, common interests, traditional celebrations, 
definite responsibilities within the home, and, most importantly 
common prayer. Some readings that create an atmosphere or 
have as their background family life with these ideals are Family 
for Families'® by Father Filas, Reproachfully Yours" by Lucille 


12 Joseph Buckley, $.M., Christian Design for Sex. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, 1952. 

13 James A. Magner, The Art of Happy Marriage. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1947. 

14 Carthusian of Miraflores, The Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life. 
Westminister, Md.: Newman Press, 1952. 

15 Mary Perkins. Mind the Baby! New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949. 

16 Francis L. Filas, $.J., The Family for Families. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1947. 
— Hasley, Reproachfully Yours. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
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Hasley, Fitting God into the Picture’* by Mary Louise Coakley, 
Joseph Breig’s books, God in Our House'® and My Pants When 
I Die®®. We are considering only essay type books but there 
are many biographies and novels that illustrate this point, too. 


CONCLUSION 


A summary of Christian Family Living in the form of a 
meditation book is Father Raoul Plus’ Christ in the Home?! 
“This book is an invitation to the married, or to those about 
to marry, to spend the interior effort required to unite them 
solidly in Christ and make them worthy transmitters of Christ- 
life to their family. It is an invitation to fulfill the high pur- 
pose of their marriage, which is to help each other to sanctity 
and to rear saints for heaven, to possess Christ themselves as 
completely as possible, and to give Christ to their children.”** 
The section on “Home” which includes such consideration as 
“The Family Spirit,” “Home-life,” “The Family Table,” “Prayer 
Together,” “Prayer for Each Other,” indicate the ‘togetherness’ 
ideal portrayed. 

“Come and See,” is the invitation of Incarnate Wisdom—an 
invitation to appreciation, love and living with Christ. It is our 
challenge, our privilege to inspire young people “to come’— 
and to help them “to see”’—where true living and true love in 
the Christian family will lead—to God! 


Rev. Dr. Astrik L. Gabriel, O.Praem., has been appointed di- 
rector of the Medieval Institute of the University of Notre Dame; 
he has been on the faculty of the Institute since 1948. 


New president of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y., is Rev. 
Brother Jerome, O.S.F.; he has been dean there since 1936. 


18 Mary Louise Coakley, Fitting God into the Picture. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. 
19 Joseph A. Breig, God in Our House. New York: America Press, 1949. 


20 Joseph A. Breig, My Pants When I Die. New York: McMullen 
Books, Inc., 1952. 


21 Raoul Plus, S.J., Christ in the Home. New York: Frederick Pustet 
Co., Inc., 1951. 


22 [bid., p. XV. 





THE CONTACT SPEECH PROGRAM 


SISTER IGNATIUS MARIE, S.N.D.* 


The educational necessity of a speech program with a basic 
Catholic aim was the topic of a previous article by the writer.’ 
Some background material about the aims and the teacher for 
such a program was then presented. The present article offers a 
sample program designed to help realize those aims. This sug- 
gested program indicates one way by which students can be 
stimulated to develop thoroughly Catholic personalities through 
the integrating influence of speech. 


PRIMARY AIMS 


The primary aims of the program, called the “Contact Speech 
Program,” are: (1) to aid in the development of a Catholic 
personality and (2) to develop functional skill in the use of 
the tools of oral communication. 

Both these aims are based on educational theory described in 
the writer's previous article. The first aim, the development 
of Catholic personality, means specifically the progress of each 
student “toward the mastery and independence of his spiritual 
self."* In the second aim, the key word is “functional.” To be 
able to use the tools of communication with adequate skill in a 
particular situation under the immediate stimulus and super- 
vision of the speech teacher is one thing. To develop those 
skills as a part of the student’s personality so that they func- 
tion habitually in the oral communication of everyday living, in 
school and out, is another thing altogether. It is the latter which 
is meant by the term “functional skill” in the second aim. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Contact Speech Program 
sets up a four-strand approach. The central strand carries the 
burden of the speech instruction and minimum experiences, and 


*Sister Ignatius Marie, $.N.D., is a teacher at St. Joseph Academy, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

1 Sister Ignatius Marie, §.N.D., “Teaching for Contact,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, XLVIII (November, 1950), 587-595. 

2 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 34. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. 
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the three supporting strands supply the force of practical appli- 
cations in everyday life. 


THE ROLE OF THE SPEECH COURSE 


The central strand, by itself, is probably the least difficult 
to develop. It is simply a course in speech such as may be 
found today in many schools which are sufficiently alert to 
include a speech course in their curricula. The following topics 
suggested by the Committee of the Speech Association of America 
are presented as possible content for the speech course:* 

Fundamentals of speech—how speech sounds are made, care 
and improvement of the voice, the essentials of distinct utter- 
ance and acceptable pronunciation, poise and self-management, 
personality and speech. 

Oral reading—the application of principles to a variety of 
materials and activities. 

Discussion—its values, aims, and chief forms, including pro- 
cedures adapted to the conference and committee. 

Debate—its aims, methods, and practices, including relation 
to discussion, to parliamentary law, and to the functioning of 
our society. 

Public speaking—its aims, methods, and chief forms. 

Drama and theater—the qualities of a good play, the condi- 
tions and requirements for producing the play, the social and 
personal values of play participation, representative plays, and 
possibly, the creation of one’s own play. 

Radio, television, and motion picture—the qualities of an 
effective broadcast, the differences between radio and television; 
the demands of radio and television on the speaker and listener; 
the functioning of radio and television in our culture; the condi- 
tions and requirements for an effective broadcast; the purposes, 
chief production methods and techniques, and the social effects 
of the motion picture. 

The writer would supplement this list with two other topics, 
namely: 


3 Committee of the Speech Association of America, “A Program of 
Speech Education,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (May, 1952), 16-17. 
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Conversation—regular conversation situations, irregular con- 
versation situations such as introductions, interviews, telephone 
conversations, business conversations, and the like. 

Oral interpretation—choric interpretation and individual inter- 
pretation of literature. 

Elementary treatment for the foregoing topics can be found 
in such textbooks as The Art of Speaking,* or American Speech, 
together with English in Action, Books One and Two.® 

This central speech course will be given in different ways 
in various schools. For an adequately effective Contact Speech 
Program, both intensive and extensive training, are necessary. 
Thus, some schools may combine intensive training for one year 
with extensive training for the other three. This combination has 
many advantages to recommend it. Other schools may set up 
the central speech course as extensive training only. Thus, two 
or three periods a week for one or two years and one period a 
week for the remaining two years of high school may be re- 
quired of each student. Still other schools may set up the 
course as intensive training only—five periods a week for one 
year required of each student. Extensive training by itself or 
the plan in which intensive training alone is given is certainly 
better than no training at all. 

INTEGRATION OF SPEECH COURSE WITH OTHER COURSES 


After the central speech course has been set up, there comes 
the problem of integrating the central speech instruction with 
the speaking and listening experiences in other courses which 
embrace much oral communication. This integration of the 
skills and abilities learned in the speech class with the speech 
situations in religion, history, sociology, literature, and similar 
courses constitutes the second strand in the four-strand approach 
of the Contact Speech Program. 

Why is this integration so desirable? Primarily, to effect unity 
of approach to the speech situations which students encounter 
in and out of school. Students can be exposed to instruction 


4E. F. Elson and Alberta Peck, The Art of Speaking. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1952. 

5 W. G. Hedde and W. N. Brigance, American Speech. New York: J. P. 
Lippincott Co., 1951 

6J. C. Tressler, English in Action, Books One and Two. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 
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and a minimum practice in discussion, public speaking, parlia- 
mentary law, debate, and similar experiences in a speech class. 
This exposure does not mean, ipso facto, that every student has 
developed and mastered the speech skills and abilities to the 
point where they have become such an integral part of his per- 
sonality that they function automatically in the oral communi- 
cation situations in other classes. It does mean that in the 
normal situation, the student possesses a certain potentiality that 
can be transformed into actuality by the impetus of the subject 
teacher and the remote supervision of the speech teacher. 

For the subject teacher to give such impetus, it is necessary 
for him to realize the type and the extent of the students’ speech 
training. Knowing this, he can then aid in developing the 
students’ functional skill in the use of the tools of oral communi- 
cation by meaningful and directed repetition in actual speech 
situations in his classes. This knowledge of the type and ex- 
tent of the students’ speech training can come from only one 
person—the speech teacher. 

Mutual aid and encouragement can be provided when the 
subject teacher confers with the speech teacher about procedures 
and standards for oral communication situations in his classes. 
Frequently, it will be advisable for the speech teacher to re- 
arrange his plans for teaching so as to give at least minimum 
instruction and practice in the types of oral communication 
that will be used soon in some other class. Through such re- 
adjustment and accommodation, the speech teacher can con- 
tribute more effectively to the achievement of the primary aims 
of the speech program. 

But in order to accommodate other teachers in the way just 
described, it is essential for these teachers to take the initia- 
tive in seeking information and assistance from the speech 
teacher. Most faculty members understand very well that a 
speech teacher cannot supply instructional assistance to another 
faculty member without being asked for it. Unsought aid is 
usually considered not as assistance but as interference. Now, 
for many reasons—some simple and some complex—some teach- 
ers may be reluctant in asking for this help. Yet it sometimes 
happens that the teachers who are most articulate about the 
speech difficulties of students are those who have never made 
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an effort to discover how they might assist in the promotion of 
better speech habits. 

Integration, then, is the keystone of the Contact Speech Pro- 
gram. To secure this integration, the speech teacher must be 
willing to codperate with the subject teacher and the subject 
teacher must request information and assistance from the speech 
teacher. Without this mutual codrdination of effort, the Contact 
Speech Program cannot achieve adequately its primary aims. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


The third strand of the Contact Speech Program can be de- 
veloped rather easily under ordinary circumstances. It demands 
that extra-curricular and co-curricular speech activities (such 
as school plays, radio programs, and the like) under the direc- 
tion of the speech teacher be integrated with the regular speech 
class instruction. If the principal of the school informs the speech 
teacher at the beginning of the scholastic year about the general 
school activities scheduled for the coming year, adequate pro- 
vision for this type of integration can be made by careful plan- 
ning of the year’s program. A few minor and unanticipated ac- 
tivities can usually be taken care of by some slight rearrange- 
ment of the program. For the major speech extra-curricular or 
co-curricular activities, however, foresight in planning is essential. 
In practice, the foresight of the speech teacher in this matter 
will depend largely upon that of the principal. Without a co- 
érdination of foresight on the part of these two individuals, the 
third strand of the Contact Speech Program can make but little 
contribution to the support of the program as a whole. 

The fourth and last strand in this Contact Speech Program 
is closely related to the second one. It calls for integration be- 
tween the instruction of the speech classes and the speech part 
of the extra-curricular and co-curricular school activities which 
are under the direction of some faculty member other than the 
speech teacher. Exemplifying this type of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity are meetings of the entire student body, such as general 
assemblies, and gatherings of the student council or Catholic Stu- 
dents Mission Crusade. 

Again this integration is necessary to effect unity of approach 
to speech situations which student daily face. To teach public- 
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speaking techniques or parliamentary law or discussion techni- 
ques or the like in a speech class, and to have the student con- 
sciously violate these techniques in actual school activities tends 
to nullify the desired outcomes of a speech program. This lack 
of application of class theory to school practice can be elimi- 
nated to a certain extent by repeated conferences between the 
speech teacher and the directors of various school activities. 


CONCLUSION 

Is this four-strand approach of the Contact Speech Program 
an actual possibility or does it belong simply in the realm 
of theory? An unbiased answer to this question calls for a 
try-out—a fair one—of the program. A fair trial, of course, 
presupposes faculty comprehension of the aims of the program; 
faculty understanding of the four-strand approach to the speech 
situation; enthusiasm, patience, and generosity on the part of 
the speech teacher, and unselfish coéperation on the part of the 
principal and the members of the faculty. All four of these 
requirements for a successful Contact Speech Program concern 
the members of the faculty. For this reason, it seems highly 
possible that they can be fulfilled by the average Catholic high 
school without too much difficulty. 

Acquiring the good will of the administration and faculty to- 
ward a Contact Speech Program is, obviously, a very necessary 
prerequisite. This good will alone, however, is not sufficient. 
A spark must be generated—a spark that will make contact 
with the inflammable stuff of good will so that the flame of a 
Contact Sjeech Program can be born and nurtured. This spark 
will come from an individual—not necessarily from one who is 
a speech teacher. It may be a principal, or it may be some other 
faculty member or administrator who sees the potentialities for 
integration in present-day Catholic education by means of a 
Contact Speech Program. Lest such an individual hesitate be- 
cause of his realization of his apparent insufficiency, the words 
of St. Paul may be bracing: “I can do all things in Him who 
strengtheneth me.” 


7 Philippians 4:13. 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
AND INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES 


SISTER M. SUSANNE, 1.H.M.* 


A Catholic liberal arts college should have as its goal the 
development of the whole person on every level of human 
action: physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual. “The pattern of 
education based on Saint Thomas’ concept of the liberally edu- 
cated person: a character architect who orders his own life to 
an harmonious union of scientist, artist, philosopher, and saint”! 
is the guide and norm for all activities initiated by such an in- 
stitution for the attainment of these goals. 


RELATING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ‘TO CURRICULAR 


The various curricular divisions provide directly “opportunity 
for the acquisition, assimilation, integration and use of knowl- 
edge in the fields of communication, natural science, social 
science, philosophy and religion.”* 

The extra-curricular activities of college life indirectly serve 


these same ends, but more specifically regard the student in her 
relations (1) to God, through the Sodality and/or her own 
spiritual growth, (2) to others, through the performance of the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy enjoined on all Christians, 
and (3) to herself, through the development of her personality 
and character by the social graces and virtues in all social, rec- 
reational and leisure-time activities. 

It might be well to remind ourselves that the term extra-cur- 
ricular does not mean non-curricular, and does, therefore, imply 
a definite relationship to what is curricular. In other words, it 
is outside (extra), but adjacent to—more an outgrowth and ex- 
tension of the curricular in the sense that it develops the intel- 
lectual virtues indirectly. 


*Sister M. Susanne, I.H.M., M. Mus., is associate professor of music 
and moderator of the Social Center Group at Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

1 Marygrove College Bulletin, January, 1952, p. 12. 

2 Ibid. 
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The Social Action Program in operation at Marygrove College 
serves well as an illustration of just such an organized extra- 
curricular activity. With its four main divisions: Apostolate of 
Truth, Inter-Group Relations, Propagation of the Faith, and 
Social Service, the program offers to the student a wide variety 
of volunteer services in which she can easily find an opportu- 
nity for the performance of one or more of the spiritual and/or 
corporal works of mercy.’ Incidentally, she is afforded an 
outlet for her particular talents and interests, and frequently 
also, an opportunity for field work or professional contacts cor- 
relating with her major academic interest or future avocation. 

Her prime object, however, is service to others. It is sublimated 
and supernaturalized through the inspiration and motivation of 
the virtue of religion as developed in her spiritual life both as 
an individual and as a member of the college community—ulti- 
mately, of course, as a member of the Mystical Body. 

According to Saint Thomas, the intellectual virtues perfect 
the intellect in the consideration of truth, whether for its own 
sake (speculative) or relative to some end (practical). Now, 
if we consider the four main divisions of Social Action, we can 
see that participation in any phase has for the student at least 
an indirect relation to the development of the intellectual virtues 
in herself, and, in many cases, in those also who are the re- 
cipients of her services. 


DEVELOPING SPECULATIVE VIRTUES 


The objective of the groups united under the designation 
“Apostolate of Truth” is stated thus: “To promote the dissemina- 
tion of truth through all feasible channels of communication.” 
Such an ideal requires and presupposes the speculative virtues 
which consider the truth contained (1) in first principles (un- 


3It may be of interest to know that the college maintains a Social 
Action office with a full-time lay director. This person makes all contacts 
with outside agencies for the college and for the individual students. 
Through coérdination with the Council of Social Agencies, and other city, 
state and national organizations with which the various social action groups 
are affiliated she strives to secure for both students and the college com- 
munity as a whole the best possible channels for their volunteer services. 
Each individual group is headed by is own student chairman and other 
officers, and is advised and guided by a religious faculty moderator. 


4St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. lvii, a. 2, 3, and 4. 
5 Marygrove Faculty Handbook, 1951-52, p. 30. 
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derstanding), (2) in logically deduced conclusions (science), 
and (3) in the highest or ultimate causes (wisdom). 

Whether the student works with a group interested in the 
written word (Book, Periodical, Pamphlet Promotion; Medita- 
tion; Braille), or applications in the field of drama, she, through 
the study necessary as a background for the proper dissemina- 
tion of truth through these media, necessarily perfects her own 
intellect in the consideration of those truths. 

Again, the very concept of dissemination implies a sharing 
and an effort to teach the truth to others. Here one is reminded 
of St. Thomas’ basic definition of human virtue as a “good opera- 
tive habit,” and of Aristotle’s comment which brings out a 
significant characteristic: “A good operative habit can be con- 
sidered both statically and dynamically. In the first way, as a 
quality possessed by man, it enriches his goodness in himself. 
In the second way, as the principle of a good act, it determines 
the goodness of the operation.”’ Aristotle expressed this trait 
of virtue in saying: “Virtue is that which makes its possessor 
good, and his work good likewise.”® 

The other Social Action divisions are equally touched by the 
principles already stated. The International, Interracial, and 
Inter-Religious Groups forming the Inter-Group Relations di- 
vision have for their common objective “to promote the exercise 
of truly Christian principles in all situations involving the asso- 
ciation of people of different races, nationalities and faith.”® 
The perfecting of their own and others’ intellectual virtues be- 
comes not only the end but also the means in achieving the ob- 
jective proposed. 

“To ‘go and teach’ children deprived of the opportunity for a 
Catholic education and to support the work of missionaries at 
home and in foreign countries” is the objective of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith division (Confraternity and Mission Groups). 
Again we are conscious of the element of sharing—here the 


6 St. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., 4: ] 


Vv, a. 3. 

7 Translated in Elwood F. Smith and L. A. Ryan, Guidebook to the 
Summa, Vol. II, Preface to Happiness, p. 40. New York: Benziger Bros. 
1950. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Marygrove Faculty Handbook, p. 30. 

10 [bid., p. 31. 
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truths of our holy religion. In the Confraternity Group the stu- 
dents especially develop the intellectual virtues in themselves 
and others and have the opportunity to do so in a situation not 
unlike that of the professional teaching field. The privilege 
and experience of teaching others thus afforded them is a fruit 
of the liberal arts education they are receiving. Aristotle, in 
speaking of the truly wise man, and distinguishing between the 
artist and the man of experience says: “In general, the proof of 
a person’s knowledge or ignorance is his ability to teach. Hence 
we consider art more truly knowledge than experience, for artists 
can teach and others cannot.”!4 


DEVELOPING PRACTICAL VIRTUES 


Now, the practical intellectual virtues are more directly de- 
veloped by the works of the Social Service Division: Girl Scouts, 
Hospital, Juvenile Court, Social Center and Orphanage Groups. 
Their objective: “To promote the spiritual, moral, mental and 
physical well-being of children, chiefly the ill, the unfortunate, 
the underprivileged”!* is achieved by a wide variety of activities, 
many of which are representative of the virtues of art and 
prudence—the right order of reason of things to be made and 
of human acts to be done. 

If the student approaches her social action work with the at- 
titudes and enthusiasm engendered in the self-activity of her 
own educative process—her liberal arts education—she will in- 
deed develop in herself and in others the speculative and prac- 
tical intellectual virtues. 

She will succeed in her volunteer work in the measure in 
which she is able to observe the mean of virtue, of which St. 
Thomas says in his formal and direct way: “The good of that 
which is measured or ruled consists in its conformity with its 
rule.”!> We read in the Guidebook to the Summa: Preface to 
Happiness: 


11 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. I, chap. i. 
12 Marygrove Faculty Handbook, p. 31. 
18 §t. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., q. lxiv, a. 1. 
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The good of the intellectual virtues is truth. This too, possesses a rule 
or measure. Speculative truth is regulated by reality itself: it is the truth 
of things as they are. ... Practical truth is measured by the end. The apt- 
ness of means can be affirmed or denied contrary to fact. In this sense 
the intellectual virtues observe the mean. They effect in human knowledge 
a conformity with reality which gives sanity and balance to human living. 


This conformity, this aptness, this sanity and balance are goals 
and accomplishments opened out to the student in a broad and 
flexible, but organized program of extra-curricular activity, one 
which contributes to the development of the intellectual virtues 
in herself and others. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND OTHER VIRTUES 

Even though we have considered here only the intellectual 
virtues, it is readily evident that there is a necessary dependence 
on, and correlation with the moral and theological virtues, all 
of which St. Thomas treats under the general subject of Good 
Habits.’® 

Through Catholic theology the student knows that “virtue 
aims to restore in man the perfection of the image of God,”"* 
and she can be assured that the study, patience, perseverance, 
and that very necessary and rather rare quality of assuming and 
meeting responsibility in the pursuit of one of the volunteer 
services of the Social Action Program will be rewarded by at 
least the consciousness that she has done some little thing to 
contribute toward that perfection. 


SOCIAL ACTION GROUPS AT MARYGROVE 
Apostolate of Truth 

Objective—To promote the dissemination of truth through all 
feasible channels of communication. 

Book Promotion—Organizes and services community center 
libraries; maintains Aquinas (spiritual) Library; evaluates Best 
Sellers; publishes book lists and reviews for students, alumnae, 
community center libraries, parochial schools, parish weeklies. 

Braille—Transcribes reading material and makes recordings 
for the blind; seeks personal contacts with the blind, especially 
in children’s institutions. 


14 Smith and Ryan, op. cit., p. 153. 
15 §t. Thomas Aquinas, op. cit., q. lv and lxiii. 
16 Smith and Ryan, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Drama—Publicizes ratings of movies, radio, television; studies 
pronouncements of ecclesiastical authorities on these forms of 
recreation; promotes and protests local showings; reviews lead- 
ing productions. 

Meditation—Provides brief daily meditations for the students, 
weekly meditations for parish weeklies; sends seasonal liturgical 
calendar to alumnae; provides monthly liturgical calendar for 
Juvenile Court girls. 

Pamphlet—Supplies pamphlets to serve general needs of the 
college; fulfills departmental and personal requests; serves the 
interests of persons attending adult classes; supplies literature 
for children; redistributes pamphlets to hospitals, prisons, sani- 
tariums. 

Periodical—Lists and posts monthly ten leading articles from 
Catholic magazines; reviews periodicals for departments; re- 
distributes magazines. 


Inter-Group Relations 


Objective—To promote the exercise of truly Christian prin- 
ciples in all situations involving the association of people of dif- 
ferent races, different nationalities, different faiths. 

International—Studies United Nations especially in relation 
to nations represented in the group; provides opportunities for 
foreign students to “learn America”; disseminates information on 
countries of foreign-student members. 

Interracial—Studies race differences and race problems, or- 
ganizes and participates in “Friendship Tours”; makes contacts 
with students of different races on campus; promotes Interracial 
Justice Week and similar projects; promotes prayers for Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National Council of Christians and Jews—Studies lives of con- 
verts; promotes Brotherhood Week; fosters understanding of 
people of other faiths by movies, discussion, and the like. 


Propagation of the Faith 


Objective—To “go and teach” children deprived of the op- 
portunity for a Catholic education and to support the work of 
missionaries at home and in foreign countries. 
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Confraternity—Teaches religion to public school children; 
gives private instruction at home to children unable to attend 
classes; prepares material for teaching and awards. 

Mission—Keeps in touch with missionaries at home and abroad; 
collects Mass stipends for missionaries; collects and sells stamps; 
publicizes information on the missions. 

Social Service 

Objective—To promote the spiritual, moral, mental and physi- 
cal well-being of children, chiefly the ill, the unfortunate, the 
underprivileged (some work is done with the aged and with 
adults in hospitals). 

Girl Scouts—Act as assistant leaders in Girl Scout and Cam- 
fire troops; function as camp counsellors. 

Hospital—At Children’s Hospital—entertain children, feed 
infants, assist in diet kitchens, laboratories, and serving rooms; 
at Providence Hospital—render services to ward patients; at 
Cancer Research Institute—do clerical work of various types; 


write letters, send cards and gifts to children at Maybury Sani- 
tarium. 
Juvenile Court—Assist staff in charge of Home through recre- 


ational and community singing program. 

Orphanage—Act as real “big sisters” to boys at St. Francis 
Home: help children who are behind in their school work; give 
special instruction to talented children. 

Social Center—At Community Centers—teach, supervise recre- 
ational activities; do crafts work; assist supervisors. Extend per- 
sonal services to the old people in the Home for the Aged. 


Guide to Professional Courses in Catholic Higher Institutions 
is being distributed by the National Catholic Welfare Council 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 

The Committee for Family Rights in the Schools of Mexico has 
presented President Aleman, of Mexico, with a petition signed 
by 750,000 Mexican parents asking that the Mexican Constitution 
be amended in favor of recognition of private schools. 








THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


PARENTAL RIGHTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LAw: THEIR BASES 
AND IMPLEMENTATION by Sister Bernard Francis Loughery, 
S.S.J., Ph.D. 


This study was undertaken to ascertain the degree to which 
the American legal system, at the present time, recognizes the 
right of the parent to control and guide the education of his 
child. That the problem might be seen in its totality, attention 
was first given to the philosophical and natural law bases of this 
right as determined in the Catholic theory of education and in 
other current philosophical systems. The historical treatment of 
this right in the development of American education was next 
examined. The central point of the investigation lay, however, 
in an analysis of the Federal Constitution and of State Constitu- 
tions, the current educational codes of the forty-eight States, 
and the judicial decisions on Federal and State levels during the 
past decade. This analysis was directed toward determining the 
positive provisions made within our legal system for the exercise 
of parental rights in education, and the judicial interpretations 
that have modified these legal provisions. For the purpose of 
comparison, a survey was then undertaken of similar provisions 
in the legal systems of five other countries that have developed 
their legal framework from the same basic common law as did 
the United States. Throughout, the method of investigation em- 
ployed was that of historical and legal survey. 

The data obtained show that but little positive provision is 
made within the American legal system for the exercise of 
parental rights in education, as contrasted with definite positive 
provisions laid down in the constitutions and educational laws 
of the other countries surveyed. State control of education is 
evidenced by numerous and varied detailed provisions enacted 
into our State laws, such provisions showing the influence of pro- 


*Copies of published doctoral dissertations may be purchased from The 
Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D.C. Catalog of listings will be sent upon 
request. 
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fessional, political, economic, religious and anti-religious pressure 
groups. The judicial doctrine of parental rights is found to 
function only on a theoretical level. Unless the parent is safe- 
guarded by a protective clause in the legislation itself, his rights 
and interests do not enter into the judicial decisions handed 
down. 

The results of this study indicate the basis for the attitude 
now generally assumed in America that the State is the con- 
trolling agency in the education of the child. 


A ComparATIVE Stupy oF THE Respective Factor PATTERNS 
OBTAINED FOR Boys AND FOR GIRLS ON INTELLIGENCE Tests by 
Reverend Humphrey Ruszel, C.R., Ph.D. 

Though total scores on intelligence tests show no significant 
difference between boys and girls, significant differences for 
boys and girls do appear on some of the subtests. Since the dif- 
ferent subtests of an intelligence test measure various mental 
abilities which together constitute “intelligence,” the purpose of 
this study was to discover, from a comparison of factor patterns, 
if the organization of the mental traits is the same for boys and 
girls or different. It was assumed that if boys and girls used 
the same combination of abilities, their factor patterns would 
be the same. Different factor patterns, on the other hand, would 
be indications that boys and girls use their abilities in different 
combinations in the performances demanded of them by the 
tests. 

The data for this study were obtained by administering three 
group intelligence tests to 487 boys and girls who were just com- 
pleting their third year in Catholic co-educational high schools. 
The tests contained a total of twenty-six subtests. The means, 
standard deviations, and critical ratios were obtained from the 
raw scores on these subtests, as well as separate correlation 
tables computed by the Pearson method. Thurstone’s method 
of multiple factor analysis was then applied to the correlations, 
resulting in two separate factor matrices of three factors each, 
one for the boys and one for the girls. After rotation of the 
factors, five clusters of subtests were identified, the subtests be- 
ing grouped according to their proximity in the three-dimen- 
sional space described by the axes in their orthogonal positions. 
A comparison was then made between the boys’ and girls’ clusters 
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of subtests, first, on the basis of the similarity of their component 
items, and secondly, on the basis of their locations with respect 
to the orthogonal reference frame. After the comparison, con- 
clusions and inferences were made stating the psychological 
significance of the similarities and differences which appeared 
in the clusters of subtests. 

To summarize the conclusions, the study showed that factor 
patterns do not lend themselves to revealing differences in gen- 
eral intelligence. Nor do factor patterns show that either sex 
has any abilities not possessed by the other sex. Factor patterns 
do suggest, however, that each sex has a tendency to use some 
abilities in preference to others. When these abilities are not 
adapted to the task at hand for one sex and are adapted to the 
task at hand for the other sex, the latter may be significantly 
better in their results. The factor patterns also suggest that even 
on tests on which no significant difference appears, the two sexes 
may use a different combination of abilities so that the results 
are not always the same. 

This study suggests two reasons for sex differences in the ease 
with which certain of the individual tests are passed, namely, 
first, that boys and girls do not always use the same combination 
of abilities, and secondly, that boys and girls favor certain com- 
binations of abilities and tend to use these combinations of abili- 
ties on all types of problems whether they are best suited for 
solving the problems or not. 


A reciprocity agreement on teacher certificates has been 
initiated between Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, Jessie M. Parker, 
Iowa’s state superintendent of public instruction, announced re- 
cently. A person can now obtain a teaching certificate for all 
three states if he has completed a four-year program of teacher 
education in an approved institution. 

Eleven out of every one hundred high school graduates must 
be recruited up to 1960 to fill the present critical shortage of 
of 1,300,000 teachers in the elementary and secondary schools, 
Willard S. Elsbree, Professor of Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently stated. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s total registration for the current semes- 
ter is 3,422. Compared with last year’s first semester registra- 
tion, this year’s shows a drop of 429, chiefly because of a reduc- 
tion of 200 in the number of veterans. The 1952 summer session 
had an enrollment of 3,071. Among first semester students are 
174 from 47 foreign countries and the possessions of the United 
States. The enrollment in the individual schools of the univer- 
sity is as follows: Theology 274, Canon Law 42, Philosophy 157, 
Graduate Arts and Sciences 898, College of Arts and Sciences 
704, Engineering and Architecture 492, Social Service 177, Nurs- 
ing Education 368, Social Science 138, and the Fort Belvoir 
Branch 102. 

Under the Exchange-Visitor Program as provided by the ad- 
ministrative regulations of the U. S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, The Catholic University of America 
recently received approval for providing courses of study, prac- 
tical training, research, teaching, lecturing, or a combination 
thereof, in the various fields of instruction and research con- 
ducted by the university and the institutes under its control for 
qualified foreign students, trainees, teachers, guest instructors, 
visiting professors, and specialists receiving (1) scholarships, 
fellowships, assistantships, stipends, salaries, or part-time em- 
ployment opportunities from the university, or (2) grants 
awarded by private groups or organizations, in the general in- 
terests of international educational exchange. The serial num- 
ber assigned to the program at Catholic University is P-1300. 
Rev. Dr. Francis J. Houlahan, associate editor of The Catholic 
Educational Review, was recently promoted to the rank of as- 
sociate professor in the Department of Education of The Cath- 
olic University of America. Before coming to the university in 
1947, Dr. Houlahan was dean at Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
where he still serves each summer as director of Midwest Branch 
of The Catholic University of America. 

Georgetown University’s Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics will soon set up two English language training centers 
in Yugoslavia as an aid to the Mutual Security Agency’s pro- 
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ductivity and technical assistance program for that country. 
Georgetown instructors will go to Yugoslavia this month to assist 
the Universities of Belgrade and Zagreb in setting up the two 
centers. Under the plan, an American expert fluent in Serbo- 
Croatian will collaborate with Yugoslav professors of English to 
give an intensive, three-month English instruction course to about 
forty Yugoslavs at each center. Two such three-month courses 
will be conducted consecutively in each of the two centers. Fol- 
lowing this six-month demonstration period, it is expected that 
the Yugoslav professors will have sufficient orientation in ac- 
celerated language training techniques to carry on the program 
alone. In charge of the project will be Professor Leon E. Dostert, 
director of the Georgetown Institute. Dr. Dostert directed the 
United Nations simultaneous interpretation division in 1946-47, 
was chief of the language division of the Nuremberg Trials, and 
during World War II was interpreter for General Eisenhower. 


Catholic women’s colleges are up in arms over increasing 
reports that students of these colleges are more apt to become 
spinsters than those of any other college. They fear that a 
“myth of the Catholic college spinster” will arise as a result of 
a series of recent conflicting reports on the subject of the num- 
ber of Catholic women graduates who marry or remain single. 
They feel that they hss facts to support their contention that 
graduates of Cathol’c «omen’s colleges are good marriage risks. 

Latest of these conflicting reports appears in the October 
issue of Harper’s ‘x an article by President Lynn White, Jr., of 
Mills College, Oakland, California, who states that graduates 
of Catholic women’s colleges have a marriage rate lower than 
that of all co-eds or of graduates of non-Catholic women’s col- 
leges. In a recent book based on a survey conducted by Time 
(Ernest Havemann and Patricia S. West, They Went to College. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952), it is stated that 
of all Catholic girls who went through college, 48 per cent re- 
main unmarried, as compared to 23 per cent in the case of 
Jewish co-eds and $1 per cent in that of Protestant. Such state- 
ments are challenged by Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., of Saint 
Louis University’s Institute of Social Order, who published an 
extensive study of the spinsterhood question in the October 
issue of Social Order, published by the institute. Father Thomas 
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found that of 27,652 Catholic women who graduated prior to 
1946, 28.1 per cent were unmarried. He believes that there 
probably was a sampling error in the surveys quoted by White, 
Havemann, and West, none of whom gave statistics on the num- 
bers of Catholic college women polled. 

Duquesne University announced a $13,000,000 development 
program at its Diamond Jubilee Homecoming Celebration, No- 
vember 8. Very Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, president of Du- 
quesne, unveiled plans for seven new campus buildings. First 
buildings to be constructed are two dormitories. Next on the 
list are a building for the School of Law and the School of Busi- 
ness, a science hall, an extension on the library, a general class- 
room building, a student union, and a fieldhouse. The project 
will be financed partly with the proceeds of a public appeal 
for funds to be made in 1953. 

Mount St. Mary’s College (Emmitsburg, Md.) will launch a 
campaign for a $2,500,000 building fund. If the campaign is 
successful, the college will have a new look when it celebrates 
its one-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday in 1958. Alumni and col- 
lege officials are planning for a new library, a new science hall, 
and new additions to the seminary department and the gym- 
nasium. 

Loyola University (Chicago, IIl.), despite the current trend of 
decreasing enrollments, had an increase of 6.2 per cent in its 
total registration this fall. The principal reasons for the in- 
crease are a greater number of freshmen and a record registra- 
tion of women students. One-third of the 7,659 students now 
enrolled are women. Seventy-five are Korean veterans. 
Marquette University has an enrollment this fall of 7,579 stu- 
dents, 114 of whom are Korean veterans. The oldest of the 
veterans group is thirty-two, the youngest twenty years old. 


Freshman classes are larger this year in about 65 per cent of 
the Nation’s colleges. Enrollments are up in engineering, busi- 
ness, and education. A year ago, eight out of ten institutions 
reported decreases. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Guidance of youth toward religious vocations is the objective 
of two guilds for teen-agers in the Archdiocese of Boston. The 
Guild of St. Botolph is for boys who aspire to be priests or broth- 
ers; girls who aspire to be nuns are organized in the Guild of 
Veronica. In choosing the name of Veronica for the girls’ guild, 
Archbishop Cushing said that the name was selected because it 
was Veronica who wiped the face of Jesus when He was carry- 
ing the cross to Calvary and because there is great need today 
for other Veronicas to comfort Our Savior as He looks upon 
youth led by false leaders and by the temptations of our modern 
civilization. The guilds meet once a month. Whether or not 
the members ultimately becom.e religious, they will profit by the 
instructions given them at these meetings. 

A new thirty-six-page pamphlet on the Catholic priesthood, 
Priest—from Men—for Men—for Sacrifice, was published last 
month by the Holy Cross Fathers at Holy Cross Seminary, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, and North Easton, Massachusetts. Against the 
background of the one priesthood of Jesus Christ, the brochure 
outlines “What a Priest Is” and “What a Priest Does.” Printed 
in blue, yellow, and black, the pamphlet’s format is unique; 
starting at front and back, the pages are graded in size and 
become progressively smaller as they approach the middle of 
the book. Thus chapter headings on all pages can be read at a 
glance and do double duty as an attractive, easily followed 
index. The reader sees before him an outline of the entire con- 
tents, and a quick flip of his finger brings him to the various 
subheadings. Priests, teachers, and youth counselors should find 
this outline of particular help in the guidance of young people 
toward religious vocations. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained free by writing to Rev. John Wilson, C.S.C., University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, or to Rev. Philip Lucitt, 
C.S.C., North Easton, Massachusetts. 

To help parents present the facts of life to youth is the pur- 
pose of a new book by Rev. John A. O’Brien, professor at the 
University of Notre Dame. The book is entitled Sex-Character 
Education and is published jointly by The Macmillan Company 
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and Our Sunday Visitor, official weekly of the Diocese of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The book was written by Dr. O’Brien with 
the assistance of a dozen outstanding experts. Embodying the 
latest techniques for presenting pertinent facts of sex from the 
time at which children begin to ask about birth until they are 
ready for marriage, it includes four model conversations on 
sex that might take place between parents and their children. 
This feature of the book was contributed by Rev. James M. 
Keller, M.M., leader of The Christopher Movement. Accord- 
ing to Dr. O’Brien, three out of every four parents fail to give 
their children any information on the important subject of sex, 
and most youngsters learn about it in a vulgar manner on the 
street, from “sexy” magazines, or from even worse sources. This 
new book is intended to show how sex instruction, instead of 
being a cold intellectual lesson in biology, can be made a warm 
emotional experience that aids moral development and brings 
parents and children closer together. 

Similar to Dr. O’Brien’s book, but not so extensive in their 

treatment of the topic, are two new pamphlets of the Franciscan 
Herald Press (1434 W. 5lst Street, Chicago 9, Ilinois). They 
too are designed to help parents in the task of sex instruction. 
One pamphlet is for father-and-son talks and is entitled Listen, 
Son; the other, entitled Mother's Little Helper, is to be read 
by mothers to their daughters. Both cover the problems of youth 
between the ages of nine and eighteen. Single copies cost fifty 
cents; in quantity lots, the cost per copy is less. 
Central Catholic High School of Allentown (Pa.) graduates 
will be eligible for two scholarships in teacher education, which 
will be presented to the school annually by the Kift-Mullen 
Memorial Foundation of the Lehigh Structural Steel Company 
of Allentown. The Foundation will award two similar scholar- 
ships to the graduates of Allentown Public High School. Prin- 
cipals of the two schools feel that the awards are one of the many 
fine results of the enthusiastic way teachers participated in 
Business-Education Day in Allentown for the past two years. 
So well did the managers of industry and business like the 
teachers they met, they wanted to do something to help make 
more like them. Selection of award winners will be made by a 
committee appointed by representatives from the schools. 








ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic children’s magazine has reproduced a complete 
book as a special Christmas feature. Topix, the Catholic maga- 
zine for children in Grades 4, 5, and 6, is now presenting in full, 
the book entitled Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street by Leo 
Politi. Illustrations are in full color. According to Francis 
McGrade, editor of Topix, this is the first time that a complete 
book has been reproduced in any children’s magazine. The 
book was originally published by Charles Scribner's Sons in 
1946. Leo Politi, the author-artist, is well known for his chil- 
dren’s stories of life among the Southern Californians, and was 
awarded the American Library Association’s Caldecott Medal 
for excellence in juvenile books in 1949. 

Modern methods of teaching the three R’s have been the 
subject of an extensive survey by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. A 152-page report pre- 
senting the judgments of one hundred curriculum directors and 
supervisors on procedures considered most successful in teach- 
ing the fundamental subjects was issued last October. 

One of the most significant conclusions reached by the group 
was: the maturity of a child and not his age is the important 
factor in teaching the three R’s. Hence, parents and teachers 
are advised not to become disturbed if a six- or seven-year-old 
child is unable to read or appears “backward” in class. The 
study notes that in many schools the slow maturing child con- 
tinues to be treated in a heartless and stupid fashion. A mother 
who insisted upon making a six-month-old baby walk would 
be sharply criticized. Yet the same mother who insists on her 
six-year-old son reading for a half hour every evening thinks 
she is doing her duty. The report states: “If a child is work- 
ing up to his capacity it is useless and wasteful to place him 
in a remedial class which tries to force him beyond his level. 
Growth cannot be forced. To attempt to force it is to cause 
maladjustment.” 

In spite of research and the vast number of articles to the 
contrary, many adults still persist in expecting the child of 
six or seven to be able to grasp abstract symbols. It has been 
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verified frequently, the report indicates, that children who are 
forced to practice when there is no interest and no understand- 
ing are not helped but actually harmed. Yet slow-learning 
children often are made to spend hours writing badly or work- 
ing innumerable problems incorrectly and getting failing scores. 

Emphasized also is the need for a greater realization by teach- 

ers and parents of the significance of differences in the rate of 
growth. It has always been recognized that the furniture in the 
classroom must be adjusted to various sizes of children. In 
the same way, the degree of difficulty of materials of instruction 
must be adjusted to different levels in reading, arithmetic, and 
other subjects. No teacher can expect to keep an entire group 
of children at the same level. Too many teachers have de- 
veloped a phobia for “norms” to measure children. The study 
suggests that the unwise application of sweeping standards or 
norms for age levels has had harmful effects upon the develop- 
ment of individual children. 
Geography becomes realistic for English children in schools 
associated with ship adoption programs now operating in Britain. 
As early as 1934, a London ship-owning company initiated the 
idea of injecting new life into geography education by allowing 
four of its ships to be “adopted” by four London schools. A 
steady exchange of letters between pupils and crews resulted. 
Descriptions by merchant sailors of journeys, cargoes, ports of 
call, and weather conditions opened up a new and fascinating 
field of study for pupils. 

In Britain today, there are some one thousand ships and over 
eight hundred schools participating in this movement. The 
scheme has official recognition with many educators serving on 
the Committee of Management. UNESCO reports that ship 
adoption societies now function in four other countries: Eire, 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Norway and proposed that all coun- 
tries follow suit. 

Children’s textbooks are deficient in their presentation of a 
realistic cross-section of American life claims the Philadelphia 
Early Childhood Committee. To illustrate its contention, the 
Committee cites evidence that, by and large, first-grade reading 
materials deal with strictly middle class Anglo-Saxon families 
living in single homes, owning cars, whose fathers work in an 
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office, and whose mothers have all household luxuries. Actually, 
there are millions of children who are not pure Anglo-Saxon, 
whose families live in crowded cities, and whose fathers earn 
their bread with their hands. The Philadelphia educators recom- 
mend that writers and publishers take cognizance of this truth 
and make a greater effort to portray a correct picture of life 
in the United States. 


Amount of reading done by children has not decreased 
during the past three decades. This and other tentative con- 
clusions were reported by William S. Gray and William J. Iver- 
son in the September issue of The Elementary School Journal 
after the results of recent research in reading were reviewed in 
order to determine whether lay criticism of the teaching of read- 
ing was valid. 


An analysis of studies made during the past ten years indi- 
cates that, whereas the reading of books is more universal and 
as a result greater in total number read, the average number of 


books read per individual or group is about the same at it was 
in 1920, being slightly greater in the earlier grades and probably 
slightly less in the upper years of high school. 


With regard to the proportion of children who read inde- 
pendently, an extensive survey of studies reported since 1940, 
revealed that the increase in the percentage of pupils reading 
books of their own accord occurs more rapidly during the ele- 
mentary-school grades than was the case formerly. This in- 
crease is due, no doubt, to the wider provision of interesting, 
attractive books in both school and classroom libraries. The de- 
crease in interest in book-reading among senior high school 
pupils is certainly as great as, if not greater than, it formerly 
was, 


The popularity of newspapers and magazines appears to be 
even greater than in the 1920's, doubtless because of the em- 
phasis given in schools to the reading of current events; of the 
availability of a larger number of magazines of interest to 
children; and because of the amount of space which magazines 
and newspapers give to comic strips, puzzles, and other ma- 
terials of specific interest to children. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“Religion, Our Most Vital National Asset,” the 1952 state- 
ment of the Catholic Hierarchy in the United States, issued in 
November at the close of the bishops’ annual meeting, indicates 
clearly that the school is the prime objective in the evil strategy 
of those Americans who seek to remove all influence of religion 
from public life. Criticizing those who are endeavoring to “dis- 
tort and blot out our religious traditions,” the bishops said: 


. .. Their main efforts are centered on the divorce of religion from 
education. Their strategy seems to be: First, to secularize completely 
the public school, and then to claim for it a total monopoly of education. 


To teach moral and spiritual values divorced from religion and based 
solely on social convention, as these men claim to do, is not enough. 
Unless man’s conscience is enlightened by the knowledge of the principles 
that express God’s law, there can be no firm and lasting morality. Without 
religion morality becomes simply « matter of individual taste, of public 
opinion or majority vote. The moral law must derive its validity and its 
binding force from the truths of religion. Without religious education, 
moral education is impossible. 


In criticizing this secularist trend in education, let it not be said that 
we are enemies of public education. We recognize that the state has a 
legitimate and even necessary concern with education. But if religion is 
important to good citizenship—and that is the burden of our national 
tradition—then the state must give recognition to its importance in public 
education. The state therefore has the duty to help parents fulfill their 
task of religious instruction and training. When the state fails in this 
help, when it makes the task more difficult and even penalizes parents 
who try to fulfill this duty according to conscience, by depriving their 
children of their right under our Federal Constitution to auxiliary services, 
this can only be regarded as an utterly unfair and short-sighted policy. 


Even more alarming are the ettorts to create a monopoly of educa- 
tion for a secularized public school. To one who cherishes the American 
tradition, it is alarming to hear all non-public education denounced as 
divisive. Not all differences are divisive, and not all divisions are harm- 
ful. There are political and social differences and divisions which are 
simply the manifestations of our fundamental freedom. The differences 
which are harmful to our country are those which divide our people in 
their duty of loyalty, patriotism and good citizenship. Education of 
children in schools under religious auspices has no such effect. On the 
contrary, the religious instruction children receive in such schools incul- 
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cates the duties of loyalty, patriotism and civic service based on love of 
God, of neighbor and of country. Education that is truly religious is 
then a unifying rather than a dividing force. 


Californians voted to exempt Catholic schools and other non- 
profit, non-public schools from taxation, when more than 4,375,- 
000 citizens cast their votes last month on the school tax issue, 
listed on the ballot as Proposition 3. Some 153,000 absentee 
ballots had not yet been tabulated when CER went to press. 
Exclusive of the absentee ballots, it was reported that the 
plurality in favor of exemption was, 75,000; it is believed that 
more than half of the absentee voters favor exemption. The 
victory of Proposition 3 puts California in line with the other 
forty-seven states of the Union. It has been the only state 
where such a tax was in effect. This is the second time in two 
years that the supporters of tax exemption have won out. A 
bill was signed by Governor Earl Warren in 1951 to effect the 
exemption, after its passage by the State Assembly and Senate. 
But advocates of the tax got up a petition and secured the 
required number of signatures to demand a referendum on re- 
peal of the law. 

Investigation disclosed, according to an NCWC News Service 
release, that the California Taxpayers’ Alliance, which claimed 
it was defending the taxpayer against further property tax ex- 
emptions, had never opposed tax exemptions for such things as 
YMCA hotels, fishing boats, and breeding horses when these 
were considered for tax-exemption legislation. Seemingly, the 
CTA appeared on the political scene only when parochial schools 
were involved in the issue—in 1926, 1933, and this year. Further 
investigation showed that a sizeable portion of the CTA funds 
to fight exemption of private schools came from out of state, 
in particular from Masons and from places as far away as Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Puerto Rico, and Alaska. The Scottish Rite 
Masonic Supreme Council, Southern Jurisdiction, Washington, 
D.C., was active in the fight. 

Protestants receive such fair treatment under Quebec’s dual 
educational system, though Quebec is predominantly Catholic, 
that their leaders comment publicly on the equity of the plan, 
according to the second of a series of articles on Canadian edu- 
cation being released by NCWC News Service. The first article 
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was summarized in CER for November. Prime Minister Maurice 
Duplessis of Quebec declared that he believed the Province’s 
plan for education is an example for all of Canada and for the 
whole world; nowhere are minorities better treated, he stressed. 
George C. Marler, the leader of the official opposition and a 
Protestant, concurred: “As a member of the Protestant minority, 
I absolutely subscribe to the Prime Minister's views in the same 
sense.” 

In Quebec, the Superior Council of Public Instruction has 

two committees, one Catholic and one Protestant, each of which 
makes all the regulations for its own schools. Throughout the 
Province, local education commissioners are elected by the tax- 
payers, with the minority group having the right to set up its 
own commission. The schools are financed by taxes levied by 
the respective school commissions, Catholic or Protestant. Citi- 
zens pay taxes for their own denominational schools only. Local 
school funds are supplemented by generous grants, to both 
the Catholic and the Protestant schools, from the Provincial 
Government. Corporation taxes are allocated to the different 
schools according to the proportions of Catholics and Protestants 
in the population. 
Catholic school teachers of Allentown, Pa., again this year 
joined with the public school teachers of Allentown in the city’s 
second annual Business-Education Day, held October 29. Schools 
were closed for the day while more than 750 teachers, 104 of 
them from Catholic elementary and secondary schools, toured 
the offices end plants of 76 of the city’s leading industries and 
business concerns. Teachers and businessmen alike were de- 
lighted with their experiences. It was a grand opportunity for 
Catholic school teachers, whose life apart from the world is 
often misunderstood, to show themselves to fellow teachers and 
the citizens of their community for what they are—alert, en- 
thusiastic, professionally minded people, with a keen interest in 
the betterment of community life. 


e e ° 
Japan has today 166 Catholic schools with almost 50,000 stu- 


dents, an increase of five schools and 5,000 students in one year. 
Most students and many teachers are non-Catholics. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Tae Guwe To Caruoiic LireraturE. Volume Four: 1948-1951. 
979 Lakepointe Ave., Grosse Pointe 30, Mich.: Walter Romig, 
1952. Pp. 1,018. $15.00. 


This “annotated international bibliography of books principal- 
ly by Catholic authors, on the constitution, doctrine, discipline, 
liturgy, history, and literature of the Catholic Church, published 
during the four years, January 1, 1948 to December 31, 1951” is 
now in its fourth volume. The current issue shows a much 
larger proportion of foreign titles than any of the preceding 
numbers. The practice is continued of carrying notes from re- 
views in thirty-six major periodicals, largely English. The ad- 
dition of cross-references to biographies and other entries in 
preceding volumes is very helpful and of course the entries 
under author, subject and titles, provide a superlative, alpha- 
betical approach. There are biographical data given on the 
authors not covered in American Catholic Who's Who and cross 
references to that publication for authors whose biographical 
sketches will be found therein. The typography by Kingsport 
Press and the binding by the same firm are of exceptionally high 
quality. This would appear to be an indispensable publication 
for librarians and booksellers and also to have considerable value 
for educators and educational administrators. One certainly owes 
a tribute to the editor-publisher in attempting such an impressive 
and expensive work. 


EuGENE P. WILLGING. 


Director of the Library, 
The Catholic University of America. 


INTRODUCTION TO Music Epucation by Russell N. Squire. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1952. Pp. 185. $3.25. 


As stated in the Preface, the purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide an orientation in music education for the student preparing 
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to teach music, the administrator, and the teacher in service. A 
brief history of music education in the United States paves the 
way for particular emphasis on the philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological factors relative to modern music education. Each 
level from kindergarten through college is examined carefully 
as to functions, curriculum, and methods. The problems cur- 
rently confronting music education relate to an increase in the 
effectiveness of the music program, which can be achieved 
through provision of a greater quantity of a better standard of 
music and the improvement of the musicianship and teaching 
ability of our music teachers. In respect to these problems, it 
is interesting to note the seemingly rapid progress we have 
made in music education. We must, however, recognize the 
fact that a higher development can be realized only through 
constant and sincere efforts to meet the problems squarely. It 
appears that the solution lies in the colleges, where better train- 
ing programs should be developed through standardization of 
offerings. 

Several tables depicting various aspects of music in colleges 
present a wide divergence in the status of music and confusion 
of practices. 

A chapter is devoted to music tests, particularly those of 
musical aptitude—their purpose, criteria, and value. The charac- 
teristics of talent are discussed, as well as the more prominent 
tests which have been devised. 

There is a Foreword and stimulating appendix, each by Karl 
W. Gehrkens, a leader in music education. The questions at the 
end of each chapter are vital and conducive to discussion and 
further investigation. 

The book fulfills its purpose by providing an introduction to 
music education which is infused with the current philosophy 
and practice in the field. It provides an overall view of the field 
and is written in understandable terms. It should not, however, 
be used alone as a basic text. It should be employed as a guide 
to further research and study to gain adequate knowledge of an 
ever expanding field in modern education. 


HELEN REDFIELD. 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
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SPEECH FOR THE TEACHER by Fred S. Sorrenson. New York: The 

Ronald Press Co., 1952. Pp. xiv + 471. 

Dr. Sorrensen, of Illinois State Normal University, has written 
a text for the teacher of the basic speech courses in teachers’ col- 
leges and university schools of education. His primary objective 
is “to present information relating to speech and speech skills 
that is needed by the teaching profession.” The author also con- 
siders that the volume will be valuable to inservice training 
groups; to the speech therapist; to teachers of general speech 
and of the language arts and English, in both elementary and 
high schools. 

A vast amount of material has been incorporated into this book, 
and its selection has been made solely with the teacher in mind. 
Most topics are discussed superficially. Although the preface 
states that “full space” will be given to the discussion of voice 
and diction and “full consideration” will be given to the personal 
conference, discussion, storytelling and oral reading, the ma- 
terial in the chapters does not actually live up to the author’s 
prefatory remarks, 

The initial chapter, “Speech Problems of the Teacher,” de- 
serves thoughtful consideration by every Catholic educator. The 
author points up the influence of the teacher’s speech on his 
pupils and the need for speech in education. From a Catholic 
point of view, the chapter on “Speech and Personal Develop- 
ment” leaves much to be desired. Although the need of the 
development of the teacher’s personality is recognized and some 
of the desirable attributes which constitute this ideal are dis- 
cussed (physical, intellectual and emotional maturity) and al- 
though integration of these attributes is realized to be neces- 
sary, the treatment is unrealistic and incomplete, because no 
mention is made of any source or principle for integrating the 
teacher’s personality or for motivating the acquisition of the re- 
quisite attributes. Studying the chapter on “Simpler Forms of 
Speech Correction,” the average reader might well be led to 
underestimate or overlook the psychological problems involved 
in the “correction” of articulatory disorders, delayed speech, 
cleft palate speech, the speech of the child with a brain injury 
and the stutterer. 

Two statements in the chapter “Voice Production” are with- 
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out documentation or scientific proof: “.. . its (the larynx) use 
in speech is superimposed or overlaid funcion, which must give 
precedence when the basic biological activities are called into 
play” (pp. 81-82). On page 78, importance is given to the 
function of the external intercostal muscles in raising the ribs 
and enlarging the rib cage. 

The general format of the book is good. The style is clear and 
unencumbered. The projects and exercises at the end of the 
chapters should be attractive to the new teacher. 


James H. Loucuery, O.P. 


Department of Speech and Drama, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Saint AUGUSTINE, SERMONS FOR CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY, trans- 
lated and annotated by Thomas C. Lawler. Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 15. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952. 
Pp. 249. $3.25. 

Here is a timely and very interesting book. Those who are 
not too familiar with Augustine may be inclined to think of 
him only as a writer of deep theological treatises. They may be 
surprised to hear that he was also a famous and popular preacher. 
The people flocked to hear him talk, the learned and the un- 
learned, Catholics, pagans, and heretics. He was popular not 
only in his own city of Hippo but in other cities too, where 
he was often invited to speak, particularly in the metropolitan 
see of Carthage. 

The present volume contains a collection of sermons delivered 
by Augustine for Christmas, New Year's, and Epiphany. Most 
of these appear for the first time in English. We have in these 
sermons a good example of Augustine’s oratory and at the same 
time of his profound theological learning. Here we see his 
truly great mind expounding the deep mysteries of faith—to 
use his words—“to the little ones in the nest of the faith” in 
language that is clear, simple, and forceful and which can be 
understood by the ordinary layman. 

It is interesting to note some of the subjects discussed by 
Augustine in these sermons. We hear him talking on such mat- 
ters as the genealogy of Our Lord, that is, the agreement be- 
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tween Matthew and Luke in listing His ancestors, on Mary’s 
perpetual virginity, and on the paternity of Joseph. He speaks 
in colorful language about the twofold birth of Christ, of His 
birth without a father as the Son of Mary, and of His birth 
without a mother as the Son of God from all eternity, for which 
birth there is no birthday. Christ as the cornerstone uniting 
both Jew and Gentile is a theme he likes to discuss, particularly 
in his Epiphany sermons. His thoughts on the chastity of Joseph 
and Mary lead him at times to discourse at length on the subject 
of marriage and its purpose. In his treatment of these subjects, 
Augustine gives us a good portrait of himself as a theologian, an 
orator, and as a saint and master of the spiritual life. 

The introduction and notes to the sermons are very scholarly, 
informative, and most interesting. They contain a wealth of in- 
formation regarding the sermons of Augustine and certain of his 
concepts on marriage, and especially regarding the historical 
origins of the feasts of Christmas, Epiphany, and New Year’s. 

As regards the translation itself, it expresses in modern and 
reliable English not only the words of Augustine but his thought 
and spirit too. It reads easily and well, so well at times that one 
has the impression that he is not reading a translation at all. 
The translator seems to have accomplished remarkably well the 
high standard set by the editors, to be “both scrupulously loyal 
to the ancient wording and most considerate of the modern read- 
er’s moods and tastes.” 

All in all this volume of Ancient Christian Writers is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the series and carries on the high 
standards of scholarship and fine translations of its predecessors. 
We might mention here that since July, ACW is also appearing 
in a sister series in London. 


Grecory J. Lomparpo, C.S.C. 
University of Portland. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Tue Nature or Law by Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1951. Pp. 274. $4.00. 


The Nature of Law furnishes, according to the author, a his- 
torical introduction to the problems concerning the nature of 
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law, “. . . that is, the relation between the concept of law and 
the philosophy of intellect and will.” More precisely, it is a 
study wihch sets forth a “history of the development of the con- 
cept of law as related to a philosophy of intellect and will” (pp. 
226-227). The work confines itself to the sphere of Scholasticism 
exclusively. About this matter a word will be said later. 


In executing the purpose stated, the author in a series of sep- 
arate discourses presents in Part I the doctrines of Voluntarism 
on the present subject as found in the works of Henry of Ghent, 
John Duns Scotus, William Ockham, Gabriel Biel, Alphonse de 
Castro, and Francis Suarez, respectively. The representatives 
of this school of thought propose and defend the primacy of 
the will in the concept of law; hence the term Voluntarism. Ac- 
cordingly, the essence of law lies in the will of the legislator; or, 
as Medina is quoted, “Sic volo, sic iubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas” 
(p. 179), interpreting Voluntarism. Thus, the author states, 
“Suarez, then, as far as our present treatment is concerned, stands 
at the end of the line of men who held not only the primacy 
but even the autonomy of the will... . The intellect was not 
permitted a true causal part in the action of the will for fear 
that physical necessity would destroy freedom. But along with 
this went the refusal to permit the intellect to bind the will under 
moral necessity by allowing the intellect to present to the will 
certain acts as means objectively necessary for the attainment of 
an end. In the final fruition of this theory in Suarez, however, 
the objective nature of acts themselves still persisted in assert- 
ing itself with the consequence, as we have just seen, of ultimate 
inconsistency” (pp. 107-108). Voluntarism sought above all to 
maintain the freedom of the will. This theory, of course, as the 
author shows, provided ample margin for the justification and 
operation of purely penal law. 


In opposition to this school of thought are the thinkers pre- 
sented in Part II who propose “a consistent foundation for a 
concept of law and obligation based on objective essences” (p. 
108). The author states: “It remained for another group of men 
to accomplish this. It took another approach, that of the primacy 
of the intellect and will, to produce a psychology consistent with 
a concept of law and obligation based upon the very nature of 
things” (ibid.). This group of proponents of the primacy of 
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the intellect in the concept of law are Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, Thomas de Vio (Cajetan), Dominic Soto, Bartholomew 
Medina, and Robert Bellarmine. For these the essence of law 
lies in the ordering and ordaining of things to an end by the 
intellect and is the product of the interaction of will and intel- 
lect. Human law derives its efficacy and obligation from the 
eternal law of God (pp. 134-135) through the medium of the 
legislator (pp. 155-156). The root of freedom of will lies in 
reason (p. 196). The question of freedom of will proposes no 
problem in this view. There is no room for purely penal law. 

The author explains at large for each of these representatives 
of the two schools the philosophy of will and intellect and then 
shows how these doctrines are applied and verified in the teach- 
ings of the respective writers concerning the nature of law. 
Judicious appreciation of this study would have been facilitated 
had the author quoted in footnotes the original passages upon 
which the doctrines of the various authorities examined are es- 
sentially based. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the title to this volume is mis- 
leading, in the sense that it is too broad. It is too broad be- 
cause its pages present nothing whatever of the nature of law in 
the modern philosophies of law. 

Scholasticism certainly has a valuable contribution with respect 
to the nature of law to offer modern jurisprudence. This pre- 
rogative should be set forth clearly in its proper perspective in 
relation to, shall one say, the past, and, especially, the present 
and current esoteric philosophies of law. Moreover a solid work 
on comparative jurisprudence from the Scholastic viewpoint 
which comes to grips with these philosophies of law and modern 
schools of jurisprudence is still much to be desired, especially for 
Catholic law schools. The volume under review limits itself to 
presenting the views only of leading scholastic thinkers con- 
cerning the nature of law. 

As an introduction to jurisprudence based on Scholastic prin- 
ciples of law, The Nature of Law is a worthy contribution. 
Particularly to be commended is the clarity with which the issue 
between the two schools is presented particularly with reference 
to the problem of purely penal law. Perhaps further study may 
result in some reconciliation on this point. 
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There is an estensive bibliography of some twenty-four pages. 
The work is carefully indexed. 
J. ScHMIpT. 
The School of Canon Law, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Primitive Gospet Sources by P. B. W. Stather Hunt. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xv -+ 344. $6.00. 

The author argues that prior to our present Gospels there 
had come into being a Testimony Book written in Aramaic by the 
Apostle Matthew. This Testimony Book, based on the combined 
recollections of those who had seen and heard Jesus after His 
resurrection, contained a common statement of the reasons of 
their faith, reasons which came from Jesus Himself. In the 
course of time, the book was enlarged and at the same time 
various recensions were made of it. 

This material, supplemented and checked by St. Peter's re- 
collections, was used by Mark in the composition of his Gospel. 
Since St. Mark’s Gospel was intended for Gentiles primarily, Jew- 
ish readers felt that the Messianic prophecies and their fulfill- 
ment in Jesus, also found in the Testimony Book, were insuf- 
ficiently stressed by. him. A member of that party, therefore, 
undertook to compile a Gospel which utilized Mark’s Gospel 
but emphasized more fully the proof of the Messiasship of Jesus 
from the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy. Luke, not 
quite satisfied with Mark’s Gospel, composed his Gospel relying 
mainly on Mark, whom he used freely, and a recension of the 
Testimony Book, different in many places from that used by the 
other Synoptists. 

The volume represents long and intense study both in the 
Scriptural and in the Patristic fields. The theory, insofar as 
it holds for a pre-Gospel document or documents about Jesus, 
may and should be accepted (Lk. I: 1-4). That the ultimate 
source of the Apostolic catechesis is Christ may be admitted 
without difficulty. That the primitive catechesis provided the 
general plan of the Gospels may also be allowed. All in all, 
the work is fairly conservative. 

Yet there are some features in it that are less convincing. 
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Why should St. Mark use the Testimony Book so extensively, 
since he had St. Peter to provide him with an eyewitness account? 
Why make Matthew the Apostles’ secretary, when tradition so 
explicitly ascribes a Gospel to him? And, John, son of Zebedee? 

The reviewer would like to recommend the volume for the in- 
formation the author has garnered regarding the idea of testi- 
mony in primitive Christianity. He would likewise like to warn 
the reader against certain general conclusions based on insuf- 
ficient premises. The volume is well provided with indices— 
biblical, patristic and classical, Hebraistic, modern authors’ and 
general. 

Joun P. WEISENGCOFF. 

The School of Sacred Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


TERTULLIAN: TREATISES ON MARRIAGE AND REMARRIAGE trans- 
lated by William P. Le Saint, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, 
Vol 13. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1951. Pp. 196. $3.00. 


Tertullian is surely one of the patristic writers standing most 
in need of translation and at the same time one of the most dif- 
ficult to translate. His idiosyncratic style and highly personal 
use of language make the reading of him in the original a task . 
even for the seasoned Latinist. The same qualities make trans- 
lation of his works into modern English something rarely at- 
tempted and still more rarely successfully achieved. To the 
common reader and indeed to many a student the richness of 
theological, apologetic, polemical and liturgical lore contained 
in Tertullian’s voluminous output remained largely inaccessible. 
To provide a complete translation of Tertullian into meaningful 
and idiomatic English will be one of the major services to 
patristic scholarship of the ACW series. 

The Editors deserve our congratulations and our gratitude 
for having secured the services of Father Le Saint as first of 
their Tertullian translators. The three works here translated, 
Ad uxorem, De exhortatione castitatis, De monogamia, illustrate 
well the development of Tertullian’s thought and temper from 
militant Catholicism to perverse and sometimes pathological: 
puritanism. In following his author along this often breathless 
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path, Father Le Saint proves himself a master of Tertullian in 
all his moods and tantrums. The translation runs smoothly and 
easily; it is a pleasure to read in its own right; it is a perfectly 
fitting key to the sense of the original. 

The ease with which the version flows conceals the difficulty 
and labour of its making. To see the achievement at its true 
value, we should compare this version with that of Thelwall (in 
the Ante-Nicene Christian Library). Here is a sample passage 
(Ad. ux. 1.2). Thelwall: “Therefore, by means of the wide 
license of those days, materials for subsequent emendations were 
furnished beforehand, of which materials the Lord by His Gos- 
pel, and then the apostle in the last days of the (Jewish) age, 
either cut off the redundancies or regulated the disorders.” 
Le Saint: “Therefore the licentiousness and promiscuity of earlier 
days were responsible for the subsequent corrective legislation 
by which the Lord through His Gospel and the Apostle in these 
latter days did away with excesses or controlled irregularities.” 

We venture to advance some minor criticisms of the trans- 
lation, which the translator may perhaps consider in the further 
translations which he will, we hope, be invited to undertake. 
Americanisms, like “right here,” “we ought to understand,” “got- 
ten,” should, we think, be avoided in a translation designed to 
be standard for the English-speaking world (as we write this 
review, the London sister edition of ACW is announced! ). There 
are a few archaisms, like “in fine,” “albeit,” “privy to,” which 
jar. These however are, at most, small blemishes in a transla- 
tion invariably excellent and at times brilliantly successful. 


The introduction and notes are, as is normative for the series, 
tailored neatly to the translation, providing, on the whole, just 
the information and argument necessary and sufficient to 
elucidate the text and justify the interpretation. We suggest, 
however, that in future translations the translator should be on 
guard against two editor's devils which have once or twice 
tripped him up from walking soberly in the straight path of a 
translator and commentator—erudition that is not entirely 
relevant and apologetic zeal. There is also some use in the 
notes of the technical terminoiogy of Catholic theology and 
Canon Law, the intelligibility of which to the non-Catholic and 
to the layman cannot be presumed; abstinence from such termi- 
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nology, wherever possible, would strengthen the universal ap- 
peal which this translation seeks and richly deserves to enjoy. 


C. B. DALty. 


Queen’s University, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


PLANTS OF THE BisLeE by Harold N. and Alma L. Moldenke. 
Waltham, Mass.: Chronica Botanica Co., 1952. Pp. 328. $7.50. 


This is a valuable encyclopedic handbook on a subject of 
perennial interest; of large format, compact, precise, excellently 
ordered and indexed, and the fruit of prolonged and thoroughly 
competent study. It is illustrated with over a hundred well- 
chosen figures and full page plates. The arrangement is by an 
alphabetical sequence of the standard botanical classifications. 
Under each species appear first the appropriate Biblical passages 
in the language of the King James version of 1611, as suposedly 
the most familiar in English. The discussion takes into account 
the treatment of the passages in a variety of English translations, 
including the Douay-Challoner and the Confraternity New Testa- 
ment. Its wealth of information can be tapped by using the 
chapter-and-verse scriptural index given, or by starting from 
common English names associated, rightly or wrongly, with the 
plants that occur in the sacred text. 

Details given include the historical or legendary, testimonies 
of travelers, translations and comments by ancient writers, as 
well as the whole range of data regarding the nature, distribu- 
tion, and uses of the plant under discussion. The authors have 
the regrettable notion that religious anarchy has somehow ad- 
vanced the subject of their study; they have missed, both for 
its humor and its significance, the uproar in a North African 
church, reported on by St. Augustine, the first time the people 
heard Jonas referred to as sitting in the shade of ivy rather 
than that of a gourd. 

P. W. SKEHAN. 
Head, Department of Semitic and Egyptian 
Languages and Literatures, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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